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Literary Research in 
Australian Archives” 


Dr. Roderick is a well-known figure in 
Australian literary circles, not only because of 
his connection with one of our largest publishing 
houses, but also of course because of his own 
books. This paper was read originally to the 
N.S.W. Branch in June, 1955. 


While in Queensland during the Second 
World War, I spent some time at Gympie 
with the proprietor of the Gympie Times, an 
elderly man who had a keen sense of history 
and a high regard for the value of original 
documentary material. I was in his office 
one day when he took a large flat packet from 
his safe and unwrapped it to reveal a time- 
worn tome. ‘That’, he said, “is the Gold 
Warden's Register’’. In it were chronological 
entries relating to every claim that had been 
pegged on the goldfield. There was a sum- 
mary of every case that had been argued 
before the Warden, including at least one 
that had gone to the Privy Council. The old 
man went on to tell how he had rescued the 
volume from the incinerator of the Clerk of 
Petty Sessions a few years earlier. The C.P.S. 
had received an instruction at that time to 
destroy all records in his custody that were 
of at least a certain age, and he had inter- 
preted that instruction most comprehensively. 
Of all the invaluable domestic records of 
that branch of the Attorney-General’s 
Department only that one volume was saved. 
It may be that no great harm was done. 
It may be that a historian or a historical 
novelist covering the roaring days of Gympie 
could complete his research without access to 
such records. But when you recall that 
A. G. Stephens and Andrew Fisher lived for 
some years on the goldfields, and with the 
possibility’ that correspondence from such 
men as those two might well have gone into 
the fire, you will perhaps agree with me that 
in the past a lack of appreciation of the value 
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of archival evidence in literary research has 
been responsible for many a hiatus that is 
bound to appear in the future. What 
happened in Gympie has happened in all the 
provincial settlements of Australia. We look 
in vain for the inward records of almost all 
the penal settlements of New South Wales. 
Even to-day careless destruction in country 
centres is not unsuspected. Valuable private 
documents are burnt daily. In view of the 
zealous destruction that went on everywhere, 
it is a relief that archival material in the 
capitals is as extensive as we find it. For 
that we may in part perhaps be grateful to 
the nature of our origins. Land settlement 
and the need for vital statistics were not more 
important than the absolute necessity to keep 
track of our illustrious forbears. Administra- 
tions that revolved about autocratic governor 
and colonial secretary have resulted in 
archives which are as complete as any country 
can show. Habits of preservation, even 
methods, instituted under such administra- 
tions persisted after the convict system had 
passed away, and it is sometimes easier to 
trace an individual’s career at a distance of 
100 years than of twelve months. 
What are Archives ? 

It is generally agreed that the records of 
administrative or executive transactions con- 
stitute archives. There is great difference of 
opinion on the limits to which the definition 
may be stretched. I prefer to narrow the 
term to those documents or other records 
accumulated by Government departments 
and their various agencies in the transaction 
of their day-to-day business. It might be 
understood to include the domestic records 
of Parliament itself, such as unpublished 
reports of committees of inquiry or minutes 
of a particular House Committee, and may 
perhaps be allowed to include the reports of 


* Note: Correspondence from S State ‘and Commonwealth archivists, which is “hereby acknowledged 
with thanks, and from which I have derived my information, has been filed in the Mitchell Library.—C.R. 
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Parliamentary proceedings. In the case of 
such a body as the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission or a University, it may be 
proper to speak of the records as archives, but 
it would perhaps be well to use another term. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for the 
expert to invent one. In the case of institu- 
tions like a great commercial house, or a 
bank, or, in particular, a publishing company, 
it seems to me to be misleading to speak of 
records as archives. For the purpose of this 
inquiry I propose mainly to confine my 
interpretation of archives to Government 
documents—correspondence, register, reports 
and the like—drawn up or used in administra- 
tive or executive transactions, preserved, 
broadly speaking, either within the particular 
Government department or by a duly con- 
stituted archival authority. The handling of 
archival estrays is a matter on which 
archivists might at some future time inform 
researchers, since in the confused condition 
in which some departments have left their 
archives, many stray documents often come 
to the latter’s notice. 
Use to which Archives are Put. 

Whether archives are retained on the 
premises of the: Government Department 
concerned, as in Queensland so far, or whether 
they are deposited with a central archival 
authority, as in all the other States, the uses 
to which archives are put are multifarious. 
They vary with the nature of the particular 
Department’s activity and with the age of 
the document concerned. I can conceive of 
Commonwealth archives from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration being consulted by 
Departmental officers at the Commonwealth 
National Library many years after their 
removal from the Department’s files. Again, 
archives of the Queensland Department of 
Public Lands, as of the corresponding Depart- 
ment of every State, may for practical 
purposes be justifiably retained by the 
Department far longer than those of, say, 
the Department of Health. Nevertheless, I 
believe that a well-organized central archival 
institution would save Government Depart- 
ments time and worry. The greater 
advantage of central storage has been demon- 
strated time and again, to my knowledge, in 
South Australia. In his pamphlet, The South 
Australian Archives (1952), G. H. Pitt wrote: 

“In offices where dry, clean rooms are 
available {in the Government Department 
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concerned] for storing old records, there is no 
great difficulty in finding what is wanted. 
But if, as often happens, the only accom- 
modation available is in the vaults, conditions 
are apt to be chaotic. The junior clerk sent 
for an old docket must look for it in a gloomy 
cellar, probably without artificial light. 
Round the walls are wooden presses, crowded 
with books and papers without much atten- 
tion to order. Stacked one on top of the 
other are large boxes, into which have been 
packed thousands of papers. Wherever he 
turns he sees great heaps of letter-books and 
ledgers, the lowest of which are ruined by the 
damp rising insidiously from the slate floor. 
As he moves through the gloom, he stumbles 
over sacks of papers, and the floor is strewn 
with fallen documents. He strikes matches 
to find what he wants. It is obvious that, 
though neglected by man, the records have at 
least proved attractive to rats and mice, and 
everything is filthy with the accumulated 
dust of years. The correspondence dockets 
show signs of wear and tear through being 
crammed too tightly into the pigeon-holes, 
and they are much out of order. The produc- 
tion of a book or a paper from such a chaotic 
welter must be attended by uncertainty and 
delay, to say nothing of the deterioration of 
the records from exposure to such conditions. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the records are 
transferred to the Archives Department, they 
are fumigated, cleaned, and put in order 
before being placed on the shelves. They can 
be consulted or borrowed at any time by the 
department concerned, and any particular 
document can be produced with ease at a 
moment’s notice. Officials soon realize the 
convenience of delegating to the archivist the 
responsibility of caring for records no longer 
required for the transaction of daily business. 

“If Government records are apt to suffer 
neglect in the capital city, conditions are 
usually even more deplorable in the country. 
The old papers of police stations, local courts, 
district councils, and port authorities will 
sometimes be found in lofts, stables, motor 
garages, and prisoners’ cells, where mice, dust 
and silverfish carry on their deadly work, and 
the risk of fire is considerable’. 

So much for the use of archives by Govern- 
ment officials in the course of Departmental 
business. The central repository, properly 
maintained and adequately staffed, is 
valuable to them. To the student—the 
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biographer, the historian, the novelist—it is 
invaluable. There is no branch of activity 
in Australian literature that is not illumined 
by reference to original sources. No worth- 
while history, no biography of any leading 
figure, no novel portraying eminent 
characters, may be written without first- 
hand reference to the archives. I do not 
speak here of files of newspapers, or family 
documents, or private letters, or the hundred 
and one minutiae of daily life that reveal 
the details of a vanished age. They have 
their role—their important role—in the 
writer’s drama. But how often do we to-day 
find press reports at variance with official 
transcripts ? Who can say to what extent 
commodity and self-interest dictated bias in 
the reports of encounters between prominent 
individuals and Governments at every period 
of our history ? 


In writing of such biographies as Lachlan 
Macquarie,Francis Greenway, John Macarthur, 
the archives, among others, of the Colonial 
Secretary, housed in this very building, were 
of piime importance. In some instances, as 
in the writing of Dr. Mackaness’s life of 
Bligh, and Dr. Evatt’s Rum Rebellion, close 
consultation of the archives resulted in 
completely new assessments. When the 
biographies of Ralph Darling and Alexander 
McLeay come to be written, I suspect we 
shall see as many popular beliefs assailed, if 
not overthrown, as we have seen with the 
publication of Robert Crossland’s Waine- 
wright. 

A mature and healthy attitude towards 
our early history can be attained only by 
respect for the archives that make such 
corrective books possible. I feel that we are 
entering a stage in our social development 
when the role of the convict pioneers will be 
more justly assessed. It is notorious that 
until the Colonial Secretary’s archives were 
thrown open to disinterested scholars an 
extraordinarily unhealthy attitude towards 
the convict era was common. That attitude 
is reflected in the volumes of the Historical 
Records of New South Wales, where we find 
the names of convicts replaced by blanks, as 
if to mention them were to confer some sort 
of notoriety upon their descendants. I hope 
we have left that rather ridiculous outlook 
behind. Our generation—I think I am right 
here—our generation pays tribute to the 
colonizing work of the men who swung the 
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axe and drove the plough. Anyone who feels 
ashamed of our origin should blush to be 
called an Australian. Speaking for myself, 
I have, since I began to work in the archives 
of New South Wales, acquired an ever- 
increasing affection for the many men and 
women whose self-respect enabled them to 
surmount the severe social handicap with 
which they started. As the archives reveal 
more and more of their activity, a new and 
characteristically Australian social pattern 
may be expected to emerge. 


What Archival Material is Available ? 

The archives of the various Colonial 
Secretaries by no means present the whole 
picture. The years covered by the archives 
of the different States naturally vary from 
State to State. I propose briefly to indicate 
that available in each respository, leaving 
the details to the archivist, to whom anyone 
interested may apply. 

Commonwealth.—No detailed guide to the 
holdings in the Commonwealth repositories, 
both in Canberra and in the States, has yet 
been prepared. Briefly, they are in three 
groups: (a) pre-1901; (6) 1901 to 1939; 
(c) 1939 to date. 

In the first group are (a) those records 
of State Customs, Postal and Defence depart- 
ments which were transferred to the Common- 
wealth on Federation; and (b) records of 
British occupation in New Guinea from 1885. 
The first lot are housed in the Commonwealth 
repository in the State concerned, the second 
in Canberra. 

Records of the second group are not yet 
complete. Changes in departmental structure 
have occasioned many estrays, particularly 
in Trade and Customs and the Attorney- 
General’s Department. To historians and 
political science students the records of the 
Prime Minister’s Department and the External 
Affairs Department will undoubtedly be the 
most valuable in years to come. Defence 
Department records of the period 1901-1939 
are still being transferred, those up to 1914 
being already in archival custody. The War 
Memorial retains records of the Services in 
operation areas. 

New South Wales.—The vast holdings in 
the archives branch of the Public Library 
have been widely used by writers. The 
archives of the Colonial Secretary alone 
provide material for a fascinating analysis 
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along the lines followed by Mr. Gordon 
Richardson in his study of part of them. 
At the moment they run from 1788 to 1935, 
and no large-scale history of Australia can 
possibly be written without reference to them. 
The Governor's records run from 1786 to 
1875. Other Departments whose records are 
housed here include: 
The Treasury, 1824-1920. 
The Surveyor General and Lands Depart- 
ment, 1810-1900. 
The Registrar General’s Department, 
1856-1934. 
The Education Department, 1848-1939. 
The Police Department, 1830-84. 
The Prisons Department, 1830-70. 
The Mines Department, 1870-80. 
The Department of the Attorney-General 
and Justice, 1823-1880. 
The Industrial Commission, 1908-1930. 
The Department of Agriculture, 1940's. 
The Colonial Architect and Public Works 
Department, 1840-1910. 
The Premier’s Department, 1909-18. 
The Master in Lunacy, 1880-1905. 
The Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission, 1922. 
The Registrar in Bankruptcy, 1842-1928. 
The Government Printer, 1847-1920. 
The Supreme Court, 1788-1920; and 
other courts. 
The Legislative Assembly, 1920's. 
The Division of Animal Industry, 1930's. 
The Auditor-General, 1810-84. 
The Wheat Industry Stabilisation Board, 
1941-9. 
The Trustees of Observatory Park, Flag- 
staff Hill, 1874-1909. 
The Principal Superintendent of Convicts, 
1828-55. 
The Commissariat, 1809. 

In this branch the present practice is to 
maintain the records together and in the 
order in which the Department used them. 
Those who have used the Colonial Secretary’s 
records will concede the value of this 
principle. At certain stages, for example 
when Historical Records of New South Wales 
appeared in 1893, some subject bundles were 
extracted from the files and some of them 
were later bound by the library. Some would 
applaud this well-intentioned act, but too 
often one comes across gaps in the documents 
registered or indexed that may well have 
been caused by this rearrangement. If proper 
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respect had been paid always, as it now is, 
to the original classification of those docu- 
ments, the registers and indexes would be as 
reliable guides to us as they were to the 
clerks of the day. Quite apart from sub- 
sequent re-arrangement there is evidence of 
contemporary annual re-arrangement, par- 
ticularly during the 1830’s and 1840's. At 
that time strict numerical filing of inward 
letters was abandoned in favour of sectional 
filing under Departmental headings and sub- 
headings. Considerable experience of these is 
needed to acquire that familiarity with con- 
temporary areas of administration which is 
fundamental to fruitful research. For details 
of these contemporary methods of classifica- 
tion I would refer you to Mr. Richardson's 
pioneer thesis, adding only that handling 
over a long period of time has displaced many 
papers. It is a good idea for the reader to 
report any such papers, so that they may be 
noted and returned to their original place in 
the files. 


Tasmania.—Of almost equal importance to 
researchers engaged with the convict era, 
are the records of Van Diemen’s Land. They 
are preserved with zeal and caution, and I 
may be permitted to say that if more funds 
were available, future generations of students 
would be grateful for the repair and rebinding 
which could be performed. The records are 
classified, in general, according to the principle 
of departmental provenance. Variations from 
that may be explained by the period of 
accession. A knowledge of the distribution of 
governmental functions at any period, allied 
to a knowledge of the provenance of any 
given series of records, makes access to the 
records required comparatively simple. The 
latter, of course, requires exploratory study. 
In Tasmania time is being spent on a 
thorough delineation of the areas of depart- 
mental responsibility, with a corresponding 
easing of the reader’s time in pursuit of 
material apposite to the subject of inquiry. 


Earliest of the records in custody in 
Tasmania are those of the Convict Depart- 
ment, which run from 1803 to 1893. Sydney 
was the administrative centre for Van 
Diemen’s Land until 1825, and it was in 
that year that original records entered the 
files. Those available for preceding years 
were largely compiled retrospectively for 
independent administrative functioning. 
Records of the Governor begin in 1818 and 
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comprise despatches to and from the Secretary 
of State, running to 1904 and 1856 respec- 
tively. The Colonial Secretary’s records, so 
called, run to 1883 and merge thereafter into 
those of the Premier’s Office. An inventory 
of the Colonial Secretary’s records up to 1855 
has been compiled by the State archivist. 
From 1825 to 1843 the Colonial Secretary was 
a regular pooh-bah, and his records for that 
period illuminate all Government activity. 
In. 1843 his administration of the Convict 
Department was transferred to the Comp- 
troller-General of Convicts. After 1855 the 
area of his activity diminished as responsible 
Government spread administration. Open to 
bona fide students are the minutes of the 
Executive Council, which run from 1825 to 
1862, as also are the records of the Supreme 
Court, in its various divisions, from 1824 to 
1919. Inventories of the Tasmanian archives 
are available in cyclo-styled form, and with 
the publication of the proposed Guide to 
Australian Pre-Federation Records, research 
in the Tasmanian State Library is bound to 
be even more extensive than it is at present. 
Nevertheless, a random list of recent publica- 
tions that have depended on such research in 
Hobart appears at once impressive and 
promising. Clive Turnbull’s The Black War 
(1948); Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s Sir John 
Franklin in Tasmania (1949) ; Levy’s Governor 
George Arthur (1953) ; Clune and Stephensen’s 
Viking of Van Diemen’s Land; Max Hart- 
well’s Economic Development of Van Diemen’s 
Land (1954), indicate the diversity of literary 
work which must continue to spring from 
this research. 

Victoria.—-Although there is no_ legal 
obligation in this State to force State Depart- 
ments to deposit their records with the 
Public Library, or any other authority, a 
Premier’s Direction sent round at regular 
intervals has been instrumental in keeping 
before the more important departments the 
necessity of preserving their papers. All, or 
nearly all, are deposited with the Library. 


Of those so preserved, most use is made 
of- the long run of Colonial Secretary’s 
correspondence; the records of the various 
branches of the Education Department, and 
the Passenger Lists to the year 1922. Other 
important departments to deposit their 
records include the Law Department, Police 
Department, Lands, the old Roads and 
Bridges Department, Mercantile Marine. All 
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of these are departments of long standing in 
the State. Of the newer departments, little 
had been heard in matters archival—perhaps 
they have not yet begun to feel the pinch of 
space and have retained their records in 
their own basements. 

Private documents and papers are housed 
in the ‘Private Collection’”’ which forms part 
of the ‘Historical Collection”. Batman's 
Journal and Governor Bourke’s Private 
Journal are included in this collection. 

The great collection of papers acquired 
from the Black family at Mt. Noorat will 
eventually find a place with the archives, as a 
record of a big business organisation rather 
than of a private family. Redmond Barry’s 
papers, on the other hand, being purely 
personal, pass into the Private Collection. 


South Australia.—In South Australia the 
archivist has taken the wider view of his 
office and has accumulated a vast amount of 
historical material from sources other than 
Government departments. Accession lists are 
published in Historical Studies. 

The bulk of the collection is card catalogued 
under subject headings as well as under 
entries for the names of departments, public 
and private institutions, agencies, and 
individuals. Detailed indexes of the great 
number of persons, places and subjects 
occurring in the archives are being compiled. 
The detailed index for the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s archives, for example, covers at present 
the years 1837 to 1854. This is a good and 
useful beginning, but only time and extra 
staff can bring the work within coee of the 
desired goal. 

The policy of indexing at length does 
make it possible for the archivist to produce 
readily the material needed for hundreds of 
journalist articles, while heavier work con- 
tinues to grow in importance and volume. 
One of the earliest important serious works 
to draw on the Archives was Dr. Grenfell 
Price’s Foundation and Settlement of South 
Australia (1924). Others include Cumpston’s 
biography, Charles Sturt (1951), Uren and 
Stephen’s Waterless Horizons (1945) and 
Munz’s The Jews in South Australia (1936). 
The South Australian archives have not yet 
yielded inspiration for any notable work in 
fiction, but there is no doubt that it will 
come in due course. 

Western Australia.—The Archives Branch 
of the Public Library was established in 1945 
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after a 20-year period of work by the State 
Archives Board and the West Australian 
Historical Society. Two years afterwards the 
archivist, Miss Lukis, in her paper to the 
History Section of the A.N.Z.A.A.S. Confer- 
ence, gave a picture of the activities of her 
section. For details of the material housed in 
the Archives there is Dr. Crowley’s Records 
of Western Australia, which cover accessions 
up to 1953. The May issues of 1953 and 1954 
of Historical Studies list later accessions. 

Here agin, the archives are in two groups: 
archives proper, and private records. For 
historical research the Colonial (Chief) Secre- 
tary’s documents are most important. They 
are held for the period 1829 to 1905, and 
centralised government up to 1890 makes 
this series a must for historians of any kidney. 
The Governor’s records run from 1829 to 
1895. For writers engaged in research involv- 
ing land settlement or regional history the 
records of the Department of Lands and 
Surveys are complete from 1829 to 1900. 
For the novelist the records of the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs, the Fisheries Depart- 
ment, and the Department of the North 
West are bound to prove invaluable. As 
may have been gathered, the bulk of archival 
material belongs to the period 1829 to 1900, 
but there is constant accession of material 
which might be regarded, not as dead, but 
as being in a coma, such, for example, as the 
records of the Price Control Administration, 
which went into the archives a few months 
after price control ceased in 1954. 

Western Australia has a collection of 
private papers important enough to warrant 
mention in this short survey, e.g., The Bussell 
papers, the Hassell papers, the Rose and 
Hillman diaries. 

Queensland.—In Queensland the establish- 
ment of an Archives Branch of the Library 
still awaits the proclamation of Part IV of 
the Libraries Act of 1943. It is to be hoped 
that space and staff will soon make this 
possible. Activity in the University’s Depart- 
ment of History merits the establishment and 
development of a_ well-organized central 
archival authority. The writer cannot do his 
work speedily and thoroughly without the 
assistance of the trained librarian. An 
enthusiastic archivist would stimulate not 
only the writing of history in Queensland, 
but also the composition of sound historical 
fiction. At present research in Queensland 
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records is wasteful of time. It is attended by 
frustration and disappointment. The reten- 
tion of records by Government Departments, 
however well housed they may be, and 
however co-operative Departmental heads 
may be, must have the effect of discouraging 
original composition because of the sheer 
waste of time it entails. 

The Oxley Library does contain a little 
fragmentary archival material, such as the 
registers of the convict period of Moreton 
Bay and the letter book of the Somerset 
settlement (1872-7), to mention two of nine 
series available. Expansion of the archival 
activities of the Oxley Library is highly 
desirable. 

Condition of Archives. 

The physical condition of the various 
archives depends largely on the care and 
foresight exercised while they were in the 
possession of the originating departments. 
In Historical Studies (Nov., 1951) Paul 
Hasluck has an informative article on the 
quality of file material in contemporary 
records. We may thank the manufacturers of 
paper used in the nineteenth century for the 
preservation of many old records. One 
wonders whethér present-day paper in 
common use will stand the test of time as 
well. In some archival centres work has 
been done on improving the condition of the 
files, and in all a good beginning has been 
made in the straightening and secure bundling 
of material. No one knows better than the 
librarian that careless handling by researchers 
has in the past led to damage and _ loss. 
Nowadays students are more circumspect in 
the unfolding and replacement of documents 
which happen to have been filed rather 
clumsily. Condition of the files varies from 
series to series. Binding is, of course, a 
great preservative factor, but I, for one, 
regret the abstraction from different series 
and binding together of documents relative 
to a particular subject. There are no doubt 
many students who like their material served 
up in this way, but I feel that there is a 
risk of omission of vital documents. The 
student may be lulled thereby into a false 
security. | Preservation according to the 
original system of filing, complete with 
running registers and indexes, engenders not 
only a more cautious approach to the 
particular inquiry but also a more sympathetic 
understanding of the atmosphere of the 
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period under review. Where this method 
of filing is maintained, the inevitable gaps 
that occur in almost all series are less 
tantalizing, though no less frustrating. 


Private records, as distinct from archives 
proper, are most often less legible. The habit 
of writing in ink in both directions on both 
sides of flimsy paper is not conducive either 
to speed or patience in research, and the 
introduction of microfilming of such papers 
is of some help. The introduction of steel 
shelving, presses, and cabinets, with the 
consequent diminution of pest incidence, is a 
step which no self-respecting authority can 
fail to take. 

Parliamentary Archives. 

I have so far dealt chiefly—and I fear all 
too sketchily—with administrative archives. 
There are in addition the several self-con- 
tained series of archives preserved by the 
Parliaments themselves and by such institu- 
tions as the Universities. Parliamentary 
archives are not to be disregarded by the 
historical or social writer. Through the 
various Clerks of the House the minut4 books, 
unpublished papers, minutes and reports of 
Select Committees, and parliamentary 
correspondence may be examined. Such 
material has been found valuable to the 
biographer and the social historian. Minutes 
and correspondence relating to the activities 
of such agencies as Buildings Commissions 
and House Committees may conceivably 
prove useful to the writer. 

The records of the University of Sydney 
may serve as a type of domestic archives now 
being surveyed and classified. They are 
classified departmentally and run from the 
foundation period (1850) to the present. As 


well as dealing with the University story, 
they throw light on many aspects of national 
development. Accessibility of University 
records to researchers is a desideratum in 
every State. 

The Future. 

It is obvious to the humblest researcher 
that we stand to-day merely on the threshold 
of literary activity in our archives. With 
increasing awareness of the unique oppor- 
tunity created by the realization of their 
tremendous literary value so early in our 
history, there is bound to be increase in the 
production of historical studies, novels and 
biographies. A vast range of activity is 
opening to the questing mind. Resolution of 
contentious events in our history must come. 
The extensive programme of copying in 
British archives and private records under- 
taken by the great libraries of Australia will 
bring fresh evidence to the interpretation of 
many events of our first century. 

The realization of the grand aim to cover, 
in time, all records of Australian interest 
located abroad, will bring a vast amount of 
highly important material to Australian 
scholars. As one who has made a little use 
of some of that material, | may be permitted 
to express appreciation of the great service 
the archivist renders to the writer and 
through him to the public. The development 
of Australian culture is a 1eciprocal activity. 
It depends as much upon an enlightened 
public as on a well-informed author. No 
society can build its future without an 
appreciation of its cultural heritage. To those 
who are the custodians of the evidence of 
our cultural development this expression of 
appreciation, however inadequate, will, I 
trust, be not unwelcome. 


By H. M. SAXBY 


An Australian Teacher-Librarian Looks at School 
and Children’s Libraries in Great Britain 


Mr. Saxby is a Teacher-Librarian with 
the New South Wales Department of 
Education. 

The work being done by school librarians 
in Britain is rather difficult to assess as the 
field is such an uneven one. As an Austra- 
lian teacher who last year visited over forty 
school libraries, more than fifteen children’s 
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departments of public or county libraries, 
and investigated many other facets of chil- 
dren’s library work in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, I had first to realise that all 
educaticn in Britain is a peculiarly local 
affair. Hence, although the policy of the 
Ministry of Education is to encourage and 
promote the growth of school libraries, the 
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ultimate strength of the library in any one 
school depends very much on the enthusiasm 
of the head teacher and his staff, although 
there are certain factors which can help 
determine this attitude. Many county lib- 
raries, for example, have a Schools’ Library 
Organiser attached to their children’s 
department, and this officer very often does 
a great deal to convert schools in the area 
to the “library method” in education. Like- 
wise, local Institutes of Education and 
branches of the School Library Association 
help in this respect. In spite of this depen- 
dence on local conditions, any visitor who 
travels widely in Britain must be struck by 
the widespread emergence of the school lib- 
rary into a recognised and valuable part of 
modern education. All over the country 
teachers, librarians, and indeed anyone who 
has the intellectual, emotional and spiritual 
growth of children at heart are beginning 
to think and speak in terms of school libra- 
ries. Education Authorities have given 
definite expression to this feeling by stat- 
ing in writing that a library should be in- 
cluded in the designs for all new secondary 
schools. Although the lack of finance and 
the failure to consult an experienced libra- 
rian in the planning of these rooms have 
often resulted in libraries which are far 
from ideal, this matter is now being recti- 
fied and there is a strong move to make 
definite provision for a library in all new 
primary schools as well as in the secondary 
departments. 

What then can an Australian learn from 
the school library movement in Britain? He 
can learn most from the general trends of 
the movement, for I frequently gained great 
satisfaction from the discovery that in lib- 
rary techniques and practice we are well 
abreast or even to the fore of Britain. From 
the practical point of running a library and 
of getting it used effectively I saw little, if 
anything, better than I have seen in Aus- 
tralia. Very often the condition of British 
school libraries is strikingly similar to that 
of our own. Yet there are differences. 


Book Stocks 

Book stocks, for example, vary greatly 
in size and quality. Many are relics of old 
bequests or antiquated “book cupboards” 
and are now being sifted and re-organised 
by some energetic member of staff. Many 
others have been built up over recent years 
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by enthusiastic heads and teachers. Although 
I frequently heard complaints that there 
were insufficient funds for adequate book 
stocks, I seldom found that money had 
been raised by local parent-bodies as is so 
often the case in Australia. Nor did the 
schools use donations of books by the 
pupils to the extent that we do. This is 
largely because each school in Britain re- 
ceives a per capita grant of money from its 
local Education Authority. This money is 
spent very much at the discretion of the 
head on stationery, text-books and other 
school equipment. Many heads are now 
using a proportion cf this money to buy 
library books, and many are cutting down 
on the old idea of sets of text-books and 
are buying library stock instead. The 
majority of schools, too, can supplement 
their own permanent book-stocks with loans 
from the local libraries. Another cheering 
fact is that there is now often provision for 
a basic library stock to be included in the 
capital expenditure on new schools, and this 
stock is to be maintained and supplemented 
by annual grants. In most of those libraries 
which I visited I felt that the quality of 
existing book-stocks was extremely good. 
This is probably because there are numerous 
lists available from the School Library As- 
sociation and the various public libraries; 
that finance tends to be small yet regular; 
and because many schools buy through the 
children’s librarian at the local public lib- 
rary. 


Planning and Furniture 

The planning, furnishing and equipping 
of school libraries I found to be of varying 
quality. Like our own, many libraries are 
makeshift. One of the most efficient primary 
school libraries which I saw was housed in 
what was intended to be a parents’ inter- 
view room opening off a large entrance hall. 
The hall was used when necessary as a 
reading room. Local Education Authorities 
are now spending huge sums on building 
and redecorating, and I saw some magnifi- 
cent libraries which are reconstructions of 
old, dilapidated rooms. Public or county 
librarians are often called in to give their 
advice on these conversion programmes as 
the lead in this type of modernisation has 
undoubtedly come from the larger public 
libraries. Many of these have completely 
remodelled antique or ecclesiastical style 
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buildings and turned them into attractive, 
modern designs. In those schools which 
were building or remodelling existing libra- 
ries I found a move toward multi-roomed 
libraries, so that opening off the main stock 
room there were smaller rooms for reading 
and discussion groups. They also favoured 
smaller tables than we have been used to 
so that these can be moved easily and 
grouped if so desired. 
The Use of the Library 

How are these libraries being used? 
Often full and intelligent use is being made 
of the school library. In a few schools I 
found that the library took its place with 
the art and the music rooms as a practical 
work-shop. The pupils turned naturally to 
the library for help in their everyday activi- 
ties at the school. Very often, however, I 
was dismayed at the failure to use and some- 
times the misuse of the school library. For 
example, many of the secondary modern and 
primary schools made very little, if any, 
provision for backward readers. It was too 
often evident that the library was for those 
forms who could already read .. . a failure 
to grasp one of the most vital functions of 
a school library! Further, in the grammar 
schools where the library was often well 
used for private study, the borrowing fig- 
ures were far too low and I felt that these 
libraries were not encouraging the superior 
type of child with which they deal to acquire 
a wide and varied taste in reading. In other 
schools, the value of the library seemed to 
be recognised, but it simply was not being 
used to its fullest extent. The reason for this 
seems to arise from three factors: — 

1. Poor classification and cataloguing, 
and a low standard of library techniques. 

2. Teacher-librarians, however enthusias- 
tic, frequently lack a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of school librarianship. 

3. Very few schools provide “library 
periods” as we know them, and in only one 
or two schools did I find an adequately pre- 
pared scheme of work to be carried out in 
the library—what we know as a library 
syllabus. 

Technical Aspects 

Many of the libraries which I visited 
were carefully classified and well cata- 
logued, but in many others these processes 
were haphazard. The Dewey system is by 
no means universal, and when it is used it 
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is frequently adapted quite ruthlessly. I 
found that the term “adapting Dewey” 
sprang all too easily to the lips of teachers 
and even lecturers. I found, too, that each 
school has its own idea as to what library 
records should be kept; library stationery 
is of varied quality, and borrowing records 
are frequently relics of a bygone age. The 
reason for this is, of course, that most 
teacher-librarians in Britain are enthusiastic 
amateurs. This is in no sense derogatory, 
but it does mean that many teachers who 
are in charge of libraries lack any training 
at all in library techniques and are there- 
fore inadequately equipped to organise the 
library and to put it to its fullest possible 
use. 

The lack of trained teacher-librarians is 
causing a tremendous wastage in school 
libraries in Britain. Too often I found good 
collections of books, reasonably well cata- 
logued, but simply not being used to the 
best advantage, because, although the 
teacher in charge was diligent and con- 
scientious, he had neither the time nor the 
knowledge to get the best possible use of 
the library from his pupils. The idea of a 
full time teacher-librarian is practically un- 
known in Great Britain. Many teacher- 
librarians hold a “post of special respon- 
sibility” for which they are paid an extra 
£50-£200 per annum, yet most of them com- 
plain that they haven’t time to do justice 
to that position. It is now being strongly 
advocated that teacher-librarians be granted 
sufficient time for library organisation. 

The idea of a period when children are 
taken to the library for instruction in lib- 
rary practice and in research is not as wide- 
spread in Britain as it is in Australia, but 
it is spreading rapidly and many schools are 
now making a definite attempt to integrate 
the library with the school curriculum. 

These comments may not have sounded 
altogether cheering, but there is a very 
much brighter side to the picture. This is 
to be found in the attempts which are now 
being made to provide training for teacher- 
librarians, and in the services being offered 
to the schools by county and borough libra- 
ries. 

Training for Teacher-Librarians 
The need for trained teacher-librarians 


was stressed at a conference which was 
held in Leeds as far back as 1951. There 
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are now a number of bodies which provide 
week-end courses or short evening courses 
in library methods and techniques for prac- 
tising teachers. The Ministry of Education 
each summer runs a short residential course 
on “The School Library” at Westfield Col- 
lege, Hampstead. At Homerton College, 
Cambridge, there is also, each year, a six 
week’s post-graduate course on the same 
subject. Birmingham Institute of Educa- 
tion, too, is now running a pioneer course 
on school librarianship for teachers. This 
is a two-year, part-time course at the end 
of which students submit a thesis and sit 
for a written examination. 


Better still are the courses which are now 
being run in several of the Teachers’ Col- 
leges. At Edge Hill Training College, Orms- 
kirk, for example, the librarian provides a 
short course on the school library for all 
students, while she prepares a smaller option 
group for an examination in school libra- 
rianship which is set by the librarian at the 
Liverpool Institute of Education. Almost 
wherever I went I found schemes for intro- 
ducing library courses to teachers and to 
student teachers. Proof of this movement 
was offered at a meeting of teachers’ col- 
lege librarians which I attended in Decem- 
ber last in London where it was moved that 
there should be a concerted effort in 1955 
to introduce courses on school library prac- 
tice into all teachers’ colleges throughout 
the country. 


School Library Services 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
library work with children in Britain is that 
being done by the public and county libra- 
ries. Not only have most of these libraries 
established flourishing children’s sections 
but many of them employ an officer whose 
time is entirely spent in providing library 
services for the schools in the district which 
the library serves. This is possible only be- 
cause education is localised. In a county, for 
instance, the one committee administers 
both its education and library services, 
while in a county borough there are separ- 
ate committees but they are both paid for 
from the same source and the closest co- 
operation is therefore possible. 

Thus I found in several counties a 
Schools’ Library Organiser who will buy 
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and despatch books to the schools in the 
county if they so desire. The same officer 
will visit schools and give help and advice, 
especially of a technical nature, to the 
teacher-librarian; will give talks to the 
children on various aspects of library work; 
will organise a loan service to schools; will 
hold exhibitions; will address parent-bodies; 
and will even run short library courses for 
teachers. The service, of course, varies from 
county to county and in many cases it has 
grown from individual and local needs. In 
Coleraine (Northern Ireland), for instance, 
the Schools’ Library Organiser not only 
buys books for school libraries but will also 
classify and catalogue them. In Derbyshire, 
the same officer goes to the school and as- 
sists the teacher-librarian in this task. Hert- 
fordshire has a library van which carries 
2,000 bocks and which visits all schools in 
the county regularly; while Luton Public 
Library not only provides books for the 
schools in the area but also a librarian who 
visits the schools once a week or more and 
supervises the issue and return of the books. 
In London, of course, the London County 
Council has a complete service which ranges 
from a library where teachers can select 
their own loan collections for their schools, 
to an officer who will measure up school 
libraries for shelving and furniture. The 
latest grant for this service was over 
£600,000 to be spread over five years. This 
is a staggering increase over previous 
expenditure, and is a token of the tremen- 
dous importance which is being placed on 
school libraries in Britain at the present 
time. 

For well over ten years now Great Britain 
has been paying tribute to the place of the 
school library in education. Progress has 
often been slow for tradition dies hard. 
There still remains a great deal of work to 
be done, but already school libraries are 
becoming a tradition in themselves and I 
am sure that the school library movement 
in Britain is forging steadily ahead. When 
teachers themselves are sufficiently trained 
in this work and when school library ser- 
vices are established in every county, then 
the day should dawn when every child in 
the land will be introduced to library books 
before he leaves school. This day, I feel 
sure, is not such a great way off. 
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BRUNNING’S AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 
33rd edition 
The most comprehensive gardening book for Australian conditions. Covers 
the whole range of horticulture: flowers, vegetables, shrubs, fruits, etc. 
436 pages, 172 illustrations. Price, 21/-— 
ROSES 
B. V. Rossi 
A complete and practical handbook for amateur and professional rose-growers. 
Soil preparation, treatment, pruning, rose classification, etc. 
272 pages, 106 illustrations. Price, 27/6 
FRUIT TREE AND GRAPE VINE PRUNING 
Geo. Quinn. 


The standard guide to the pruning of all fruits grown in Australia. 
290 pages, 201 illustrations. Price, 21/- 
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Important Books 


POWER OF WORDS, by Stuart Chase 


A new book by the author of “The Tyranny of Words’ about the latest findings in 
communications, semantics, meanings; how to understand better, how to listen and 
how to deal with an increasingly complicated world. 

29/9 plus 1/1 postage 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, by William J. Murison 


The main theme of this book is that the purpose of the Public Library must be clearly 
defined if it is to have its fullest effect on the community. The author is the Chairman 
of the Northern Ireland Branch of the Library Association and his book is highly 
recommended to all who are interested in the Public Library service. 
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GODS OF THE NORTH, by Brian Branston 


The author has made use of the Verse Edda and the Prose Edda to unfold the story 
of the Northern Gods and their universe. This fine book brings home the fact that 
is so often forgotten—that these stories are as much a part of mythology as the more 
familiar stories of Greek and Roman gods and goddesses. 

31/— plus 1/3 postage 


THE OPPOSING SELF—NINE ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, 
by Lionel Trilling 


This new volume of essays by Mr. Trilling will add to his already high reputation. 
Dealing with the most personal subject of all, he considers the work of nine important 
writers and shows how the attitude toward self which the liberal western culture has 
developed and the various faces under which, in the last century and a half, it has 
appeared. The result is a permanent addition to the critical literature of our times. 
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ENGLISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS, by Percy Muir 

To the collector and librarian, this is a necessary reference book, but to the much 
wider public who loved children’s books when young and who love them still, it will 
be a delightful possession. The book is beautifully illustrated and provides invaluable 
lists of the most important children’s books during each period. 
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For your Book Requirements on All Subjects, write to 


GRAHAME BOOK COMPANY 


PTY. LTD. 


39-49 MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
BW 2261 
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Section for Library Work with 
Children and Young People 


N.S.W. DIVISION 


REPORT ON JANUARY 
CONFERENCE 


At the Sydney Teachers’ College on 7th 
January, 1955, the N.S.W. Division of the 
Section held a successful one-day conference 
on the subject of “Children’s Books and 
Libraries.” 

There were about 100 persons present 
throughout the day; they included authors, 
booksellers, librarians and teachers from 
private, departmental and Catholic schools, 
representatives from _ teachers’ colleges, 
shire, municipal and children’s libraries, 
also voluntary workers from children’s lib- 
raries. Among those who received a special 
welcome were Miss C. Melville of Brisbane 
Teachers’ College, Mr. C. Smith, the 
president-elect of the N.S.W. Branch, and 
the authors Eve Pownall, Elisabeth Mac- 
Intyre, Helen Palmer. 

The conference took the form of group 
discussion, each group being required to 
discuss a specific topic related to Children’s 
Books and Libraries. The groups in the 
morning session were assigned the following 
subjects :— 


(a) Books for adolescent boys and girls. 

(b) Australian books for Australian chil- 
dren? 

(c) Introducing children to the classics. 

(d) Introducing books to young children 
by the teacher, the parent, and the 
librarian. 


For the groups in the afternoon session 
the subjects were as follows:— 

(f) The class teacher and the librarian 
in the primary school. 

(g) Methods of teaching the use of ref- 
erence books. 

(h) Implication of activity methods for 
the school librarian. 

(j) The subject teacher and, the librarian 
in the secondary school. 

(k) Reading guidance. 
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In both sessions, at the conclusion of the 
discussion period, there was a general as- 
sembly of all members, at which group 
representatives summarised the main points 
discussed by each group. Some of these 
representatives made written summaries 
and from them it has been possible to 
record, for the benefit of those who were 
unable to attend the conference, the chief 
points raised during the discussion in the 
following groups:— 


BOOKS FOR ADOLESCENT BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


1. Few books are written especially for 
adolescents. What there are, are not always 
of uniformly high standard. A selection of 
books from adult stock is full of problems. 

2. Books which prove popular with ado- 
lescents :— 

(a) Books which have been filmed or 

serialised. 

(b) Books on sports, hobbies, mechan- 
ical subjects, and certain war stories 
appeal to boys. (N.B. Boys are easier 
to cater for than are the girls.) 

(c) Books by Baroness Orczy, Georgette 
Heyer, and Anne Hepple appeal to 
girls; also career stories, teenage 
books, e.g., “Years of Grace,” “The 
Art of Growing Up.” 

(d) The classics, if skilfully introduced 
and in an attractive format. 


3. Need for constant reading guidance 
with adolescents. 

4. Problem is greater with bright boy or 
girl who reads widely and soon moves away 
from children’s books. 


AUSTRALIAN BOOKS FOR 
AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN? 


1. There was a lively discussion on the 
implications of the question mark, between 
three authors and the librarians present. 

2. Many librarians said Australian child- 
ren’s books should be able to face critical 
world standards. 
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3. Authors pointed out difficulties: of pub- 
lication because of the limited market for 
Australian books. 

4. All agreed that there was great interest 
by children in books about Australia. 

5. Librarians indicated that there were 
gaps in Australian books for children, not- 
ably in the biographical sphere and in 
stories of Australian history for the younger 
child. Reference was made to certain broad- 
casting programmes which filled these gaps. 

6. With these exceptions, there are more 
good, informative books on Australia than 
there are in the imaginative and fictional 
section. 

7. One author contended that authors 
needed more critical comment from those 
in touch with children’s reading interests. 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO THE 
CLASSICS 


1. Whereas secondary school pupils may 
read the classics for themselves, children at 
the primary school level need to be told 
them or to read them in an abridged form. 

2. Some children even in secondary 
schools will never go beyond abridged ver- 
sions of the classics, because they lack the 
necessary background. 

3. Children are more likely to read the 
classics if they are available in attractive 
editions. 

4. Introduction to the classics is ham- 
pered by the present general tendency to 
entertain children. The classics require a 
training in thoroughness. 

5. Films, broadcasts, recommendations by 
teachers, or by other children will often 
lead children to read the classics. 

6. It is not the work of the librarian 
alone to introduce children to the classics: 
the home, art, music, and the study of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature play their 
part. 

THE CLASS TEACHER AND THE 
LIBRARIAN IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 
1. Ways in which co-operation may be 
achieved between class teacher and teacher- 

librarian: — 

(a) The head teacher must be interested 

in the library and must actively 
encourage co-operation. 
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(b) Discussion at staff meetings of lib- 
rary resources and library tech- 
niques. 

(c) Some instruction in library work 
should be provided for students in 
teachers’ training colleges, also for 
class teachers, heads of schools, and 
school inspectors. 

2. Ways in which municipal librarians are 

assisting class teachers: — 

(a) Municipal libraries encourage visits 
by classes with a teacher, also visits 
by small groups of children. 

(b) Municipal librarians visit schools to 
inform pupils and teachers on the 
resources of the municipal library, 
and to discuss library problems with 
the teacher-librarian, the school prin- 
cipal, and class teachers. 

(c) Librarians in schools and municipal 
libraries exchange lists of accessions 
and subject lists. 

3. Problems of the class teacher acting as 

a part-time teacher-librarian:— 

(a) Lack of time. 

(b) Lack of training. 

(c) Divided control of library. 

4. What the ‘teacher-librarian might ex- 

pect from the class teacher: — 

(a) Co-operation in teaching the use of 
reference books. 

(b) Assistance with project work during 
library periods. 


5. What the class teacher might expect 
from the teacher-librarian:— 

(a) A ready response at all times to ap- 
peals for material from the library. 

(b) Block borrowing. 

(c) An adequate book stock. 

(d) Assistance in all aspects of classroom 
work and in the general life of the 
school. 


6. Aids to efficient use of libraries by 
teachers in primary schools:— 


(a) Adequate time to explore library 
resources. 

(b) Appointment of full-time teacher- 
librarians to primary schools. 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE USE 
OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


1. How to teach the mechanics involved 
in the use of reference books:— 
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(a) Children must be given a real grasp 
of the alphabet. 

(b) Reference books might best be dealt 
with in groups according to arrange- 
ment, e.g., those with an alphabetical 
arrangement, those with an index, 
etc. 

(c) Problem at lower primary level is to 
find reference books suitably ar- 
ranged, yet simple enough in subject 
matter for the young child to under- 
stand. 

2. How to introduce a variety of refer- 
ence books to the child, which would other- 
wise not come within his experience:— 

(a) Children’s own questions, especially 
in Social Studies, provide best mot’- 
vation for lessons on use of bio- 
graphical dictionary, gazetteers, etc. 

(b) It is better to assist a child to find 
in a book an answer to a question 
than to give a verbal answer. 

(c) The teacher-librarian has the oppor- 
tunity, by means of definite lessons, 
to familiarise the child with refer- 
ence books, and thus will encourage 
a general attitude of going to the 
library to find the answer. 

(d) The municipal librarian deals with 
the specific reference problem as it 
comes up, and can encourage the use 
of reference books by displaying 
them prominently in the library. 


IMPLICATION OF ACTIVITY 
METHODS FOR THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN 


1. The library should be the centre of 
activity in all subjects of the curriculum. 

2. The librarian should be willing:— 

(a) to train children to deal with their 

own intellectual problems and to 
form judgments. 

(b) To allow bright children freedom in 

using the library. 

3. Discussion of activity methods used 
for project work and research in Social 
Studies. 

4. Methods adopted depend on type of 
children, book stock, and co-operation be- 
tween class teacher and librarian. 

5. Training children to use biographical 
dictionaries, directories, and other reference 
books is an important activity. 
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6. Children’s own reading lists and lib- 
rary note books should be recognised as 
important activities. 

7. Such activities as a study of costumes, 
portraying characters from books, have 
proved an incentive to reading. 

8. Physical activity, e.g., repairing a book, 
arranging books on the library shelves, 
often arouses a child’s interest in books and 
the library. 


THE SUBJECT TEACHER AND THE 
LIBRARIAN IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


1. A pupil tends to value the subject 
teacher’s recommendation of a book more 
than the librarian’s recommendation. There- 
fore the librarian should try to make the 
subject teacher aware of the book stock 
and of the library’s other resources. 

2. Subject teachers could be asked to 
recommend particular books to the pupils 
rather than to indicate the books vaguely. 

3. A greater use of bibliographies by sub- 
ject teachers will encourage pupils to refer 
to books in the library on their subjects. 

4. Librarians should ensure that subject 
teachers are familiar with the reference 
books in the library, and know that assign- 
ments set on them will be carried out. 

5. A need for better bibliographies to be 
supplied with curricula. 

6. The success of a book collection in a 
class room depends on the co-operation of 
the subject teacher. 


READING GUIDANCE 


1. Libraries in schools and in the com- 
munity make children aware of the diversity 
of books from which to choose. 

2. Within libraries book selection is a 
basic factor in reading guidance. 

3. Importance of the book’s physical ap- 
pearance. 

4. Value of display, especially if used in 
conjunction with other activities, e.g., cele- 
bration of special events: — 

(a) Brings certain books to the notice of 

readers. 

(b) May persuade less bookish children 

to read. 

5. In schools the success of reading guid- 
ance depends on co-operation between sub- 
ject teacher and teacher-librarian. 
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6. Library periods provide excellent op- 
portunities for introducing children to 
books. 

7. The trained librarian in a children’s 
library should have opportunities to guide 
children’s reading in:— 

(a) Unobtrusive help and advice to chil- 

dren at the shelves. 

(b) Story-telling sessions. 

(c) Talks on books and writers. 


8. Children’s librarians should have some 
knowledge of the interests and needs of 
children at different ages. Lectures on child 
psychology should be included in any 
course of training in children’s librarian- 
ship. 

9. Librarians and booksellers can assist 
parents, who seek help in choosing books 
for their children, by mentioning to them 
books on children’s reading, and reliable 
book lists. 


International Congress of Libraries and Documentation 
Centres, Brussels, September 11-18, 1955 


Only three weeks after the L.A.A. Con- 
ference in Brisbane an international congress 
on librarianship and libraries has been held 
in Brussels. It lasted eight full days and 
included sessions of the following organiza- 
tions which formed their own separate 
congresses as working parties within the 
larger meeting: the International Federation 
of Library Associations (IFLA) held its third 
congress, the International Federation of 
Documentation (FID) held its 22nd congress, 
and the International Association of Music 
Libraries (AIBM) held its fourth congress. 
Volume 1 of the Proceedings, which contains 
only preliminary reports, had been published 
and distributed before the Congress com- 
menced; the public reading of the papers and 
reports was therefore unnecessary and the 
time allocated to each meeting could be given 
over to discussions. There are 40 odd papers 
in this preliminary volume, some for the 
consideration of the plenary session of the 
Congress, others to be discussed at the meet- 
ings of the individual organizations. 

The theme of the Congress was “The tasks 
and responsibilities of libraries and docu- 
mentation centres in modern life’. This 
theme was the guiding line also at the meet- 
ings of the IFLA and the AIBM. The FID 
concerned itself with its specialised problems 
with which we are already familiar. Thus, 
within the framework of the theme, the 
papers dealt with the international and 
national aspects of libraries and documenta- 
tion centres, with co-operation in the fields 
of cataloguing, lending and purchasing, and 
with the organization of public library 
services in urban and rural areas. The train- 
ing of librarians was of considerable interest 
to all and was discussed by the plenary 
meeting of the Congress as well as by AIBM, 
FID and IFLA separately. 
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One of the topics of particular interest to 
us is contained in the report of M. P. 
Bourgeois, Chairman of IFLA, on ‘‘Special- 
ized groups within IFLA’. He discusses 
existence, creation and expected fragmenta- 
tion of the ILA and emphasizes, as our own 
LAA Council has done last year, the essential 
unity of all aspects of librarianship and the 
undesirable dissipation of energy and resources 
in separatist organizations. Care has to be 
taken, M. Bourgeois points out, that new 
sections are not formed without due con- 
sideration of existing groups and organiza- 
tions which may be already dealing with the 
same task. As has been stated above, the 
volume received contains only the preliminary 
reports which served as bases for the dis- 
cussions at the Congress—a procedure which 
we may well consider worthy of imitation at 
our next Conference. The organizing secre- 
tary was M. Jean Baby, librarian of the 
Council of Europe in Strassburg, and the list 
of rapporteurs to this Congress reads like an 
Almanac de Gotha of the library profession. 
The fact that the administrative and sectional 
heads of the largest libraries in the world 
take such a sincere interest in international 
librarianship should be a stimulus to all of us. 
The volume of reports contains not only 
factual information, but each rapporteur has 
taken care to present all aspects of his subject 
and also to record possible ways and means 
of tackling various issues that are still 
unsolved. 


I am looking forward with great interest to 
the complete Proceedings of this Congress 
and am sure that all of us should study them 
carefully. Mr. N. Lynravn had been asked 
to represent the LAA at the Congress and he 
will perhaps give us his personal report. 


—D.H.B. 
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Branches and Sections 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


In June, the S.A. Branch held a conference 
at the “Vine Inn”, Nuriootpa, in the Barossa 
Valley district. About 40 members attended 
this week-end. The subjects under discussion 
were “Library school and in-service training”’, 
led by Miss J. P. Whyte, B.A.; “The L.A.A. 
examination syllabus’, led by Mr. W. G. 
Buick, A.U.A.; and ‘‘Non-professional train- 
ing for librarians’, led by Miss I. Holland, 
B.A. Lengthy and interesting discussion 
followed each of these addresses. 

In July, Miss J. P. Whyte of the Public 
Library staff addressed the branch on 
research in librarianship and listed many 
problems of libraries which need investigating. 

At the August meeting a general discussion 
was held on the topics “Should librarians be 
salesmen ?”’ and selective can book 
selection be ?”’ These subjects proved most 
interesting and the controversy produced was 
enjoyed by all. 

Miss K. B. Landers of the Public Library 
Research Service has been appointed to a 
position in the Newcastle Public Library. 

Miss G. T. Harslett, late of the Public 
Library Country Lending Service, has been 
appointed Acting Organiser of School libraries 
for South Australia. 


TASMANIA 


In the last few months a considerable 
number of changes have taken place in the 
State Library of Tasmania. Mr. A. E. 
Browning, F.L.A., has been appointed 
Deputy State Librarian, and Miss M. Ramsay, 
M.A., who was Training Officer, has become 
Librarian-in-charge, Municipal Library 
Services. 

Three new members have been welcomed 
to the Tasmanian Branch, namely, Mr. W. R. 
Hill, A.L.A., formerly Deputy County 
Librarian, Herefordshire; Mr. D. J. Tumber, 
A.L.A., Chief assistant and cataloguer, Corn- 
wall County Library; and Mr. S. J. Griffin, 
B.A., A.L.A., of the Manchester City Library. 
Messrs. Hill and Tumber are now field officers 
in the Municipal Library services, and Mr. 
Griffin is a reference librarian at State Library 
headquarters. 

Tasmania managed to assemble a sizeable 
contingent at the Brisbane Conference—17 
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out of 85 members—and we wish to congratu- 
late Queensland members for their organisa- 
tion of the conference and thank them for 
their hospitality. 


VICTORIA 


Malvern Referendum.—-The Malvern 
City Council decided to hold a referendum 
on 27th August to determine whether the 
ratepayers desired a municipal library. The 
Branch assisted in arranging a public meet- 
ing in the Town Hall, which was presided 
over by the Rev. C. T. F. Goy. The Branch 
also arranged for the printing of 20,000 
leaflets which were distributed to house- 
holders by members of a committee organized 
by Dr. Fabinyi and Mr. W. H. Ellwood, and 
drawn from members of the Children’s Book 
Council. On polling day “How to Vote” 
cards authorised by the Branch were dis- 
tributed at the booths by a willing band of 
helpers. The poll demonstrated that Malvern 
ratepayers wished to have a municipal 
library. A notable feature of this campaign 
was the amount of space given by the metro- 
politan daily press to the issues raised. This 
was evident on the leader pages and the 
letters columns, where excellent publicity for 
the Association’s aims and work was given. 
Developments are now being awaited. The 
thanks of the Branch are due to Mr. Ellwood, 
who worked tirelessly to bring about this 
successful result. 

The Municipal Officers’ Award covering 
Municipal libraries has now been varied and 
provides for increased salaries and _ better 
conditions generally for these members of 
the profession. 

Library Week will be observed this year 
from 10th to 17th October. It will be officially 
opened by Mr. A. G. Rylah, Chief Secretary, 
in the Murdoch Gallery on Monday, 10th 
October. Professor G. S. Browne will be the 
main speaker at the ceremony. Brochures are 
being prepared and will shortly be sent to all 
interested bodies, organizations and schools, 
An essay competition is being held, prizes for 
which are presented by the Australian Book- 
sellers’ Association. 

Over 150 members attended the Branch 
Quarterly meeting on 20th July to hear 
Dr. E. R. Wyeth’s lecture, entitled “The 
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Challenge of Comics’. This was illustrated 
with examples of different types of comics 
emphasized the bases of criticism. 

The lecture attracted considerable interest 
in the press. The next meeting of the Branch 
to be held on 4th October will hear various 
speakers outline the work of the Brisbane 
Conference. 

Members have expressed their regret that 
Victoria now has no representative on the 
Board of Examination. The Branch con- 
gratulates the former members on_ their 
excellent work in the past, and trusts that 
the reformed Board will be able to maintain 
the high prestige which the Board enjoys. 

Miss Ursula O’Connor of the Public Library 
of Victoria has recently returned from 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, where she 
has been working since February. 

Miss Jean Addison of the Free Library 
Service Board also returned from the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh there she had been 
working in the Young People’s Department. 

New municipal libraries recently opened 
were Camberwell City Library on 29th July, 
Footscray Adult Library on 3lst August, 
and the Branch of the Northcote Public 
Library on 28th July. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


In July the Branch had the pleasure of 
listening to Miss Marjorie Newenham speak- 
ing on “An American Librarian looks at 
Libraries”. An interested audience heard 
Miss Newenham speak with particular point 
on School and College Libraries and a most 
fruitful discussion ensued. 

The August meeting was held at the 
Archives Department, Public Library of 
W.A. The Archives Department has just 
been re-housed in a newly decorated and 
furnished section of the Public Library. The 
Branch took the opportunity of inspecting 
this newly reorganised Department. 

Miss M. Lukis, State Archivist, spoke on 
modern Australian Archives and exhibited a 
remarkably fine collection of original material 
which fascinated members. 

This was followed by a description of the 
Department’s micro-filming service by Mrs. 
B. M. Shields. 

The Union List of Periodicals is receiving 
considerable support from the libraries of 
Government Departments and firms and 
already some 40 returns have been received. 
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This promises well for the List and suggests 
that Perth, as was suspected, has quite a lot 
of hidden bibliographical and _ technical 
resources. 

The Council of the Branch is now paying 
attention to the provision of facilities for 
professional education in W.A. Much good 
work has been done by a voluntary body 
from the Special Libraries Group under Miss 
M. White. With the continuing extension of 
library services in W.A. the needs of students 
are becoming more evident and the Council 
hopes to organise an additional series of 
lectures and demonstrations which will prove 
useful. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Report on General Conference, Brisbane 


Annual Meeting—The annual meeting of 
the Section for Library Work with Children 
and Young People was held on Wednesday, 
24th August, at 12 noon. The President, 
Miss N. Booker, in welcoming members, 
expressed pleasure that so many members 
were able to attend the Conference and also 
the annual meeting, the first to be held since 
the adoption by the Section of its Constitu- 
tion. She reviewed briefly the activities of 
the Section during the first eight months of 
the year, speaking of some of the problems 
of organization and finance with which the 
Section had been confronted. In general, 
however, the Section was in a good position. 
The financial difficulties would be eased by 
the decision of General Council to alter the 
present method of financing Sections. 
Membership had grown steadily and now 
stood at 210. There were five State Divisions 
of the Section, with every prospect of the 
establishment of a Division in Tasmania in 
the near future. Next year’s Council would 
have the task of consolidating work which 
had already been begun, of encouraging new 
activities and of strengthening the position 
of the Section within and outside the Associa- 
tion as an authority in the field of library 
service to children. 

Conference Sessions—The Section met as a 
Working Party in two sessions on Wednesday 
and Thursday, 24th and 25th August, to 
discuss its main Conference theme, ‘‘Training 
for Children’s Librarianship”. Thirty-nine 
members were present, representation by 
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States being: Queensland, 14; N.S.W., 10; 


Discussion centres around an agenda paper 
in the form of a series of motions on training 
and related matters, which had been prepared 
from material submitted by State Divisions 
following preliminary discussions within 
States. The Agenda was in five parts— 
1: General, 2: Children’s Libraries, 3: School 
Libraries, 4: Registration Examination Paper 
R10, 5: Other Business. 


Motions were keenly debated, and in the 
time available it was not possible to complete 
the agenda paper. However, decision was 
arrived at on the following matters, and 
these were submitted to the Plenary Session 
of the Conference: 


1: General—A Survey of Library Service to 
Children, compiled by the Section, was sub- 
mitted to the Conference, together with 
opinions expressed by the Section on the 
need for training of children’s librarians and 
the forms the training might take. 


The Section requested the Library Associa- 
tion that as a means of stimulating interest 
in, and giving direction to, the development 
of library service for children, it give con- 
sideration to conducting, or sponsoring, a 
short course in training for school and 
children’s librarians, the course to be of the 
summer school, workshop or seminar type, 
and on an Australia-wide basis, i.e., the 
members and lecturers, demonstrators, etc., 
drawn from the whole of Australia. 


2: Children’s Libraries—The Section 
expressed the opinion that the term 
“Children’s Librarian” now loosely applied 
to any person working with children in a 
public library should be standardized to 
denote a definite professional status, and that 
the status should be accorded only to 
librarians with a general qualification in 
librarianship, including a special qualification 
in children’s librarianship, and a two-year 
period of experience in employment. 


A pattern of training for children’s 
librarianship, and the content of specialized 
courses was outlined, and the Library 
Association was asked to give consideration 
to requesting Library Schools and other 
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training bodies to establish courses of this 
kind. 


3: School Litraries—Discussion of Part 3 
of the Agenda, School Libraries, a very 
important one because of the large number 
of teacher-librarians who are members of the 
Section, was inconclusive. This was partly 
because there was not sufficient time to 
complete the discussion, and partly because 
local variations made it difficult to outline 
a pattern applicable in all States. The 
Section, therefore, asked the permission of 
Conference to submit its resolutions on this 
matter after further discussion within the 
Divisions of the Section. 


The Section appointed two Committees, 
one to consider the question of examining 
school and children’s librarians through the 
Registration Examination, and the other to 
investigate the possibility of publishing a 
manual on school librarianship. Members of 
the South Australian Division were appointed 
to both committees. 


Promotion Meeting—This meeting held at 
the Stone’s Corner District Municipal Library 
on Thursday evening, 25th August, was a 
very successful one. About 60 members 
attended. Those present included repre- 
sentatives from other Sections, notably the 
Public Libraries Section, as well as educa- 
tionists, heads of schools and others interested 
in the development of children’s libraries in 
Queensland. The meeting was addressed by 
Mr. J. Richardson, M.A., Dip.Ed., Deputy 
Director, Remedial Education Centre, 
University of Queensland, who spoke on 
Backwardness in Reading. Mr. Richardson 
emphasized the part the children’s librarian 
could play in helping to overcome the very 
real problem of the backward reader. 


U.N.E.S.C.O. CONFERENCE ON 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Members will be interested to hear that 
Mrs. M. Cotton, Children’s Librarian, Rand- 
wick Municipal Library, has been invited by 
UNESCO to prepare a paper on methods of 
stimulating children’s reading for this Confer- 
ence which is to be held at Delhi in October, 
1955. 
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The Australian Library Scene 


THE CONFERENCE 


This issue, with little or no apology, the 
Journal takes cognisance of some events 
which would have been reported normally in 
the July issue. Last number, of course, was 
devoted largely to the impending Conference 
and it might be appropriate to open this 
section with a few remarks on the Conference 
in retrospect. Now that the tumult and the 
shouting have died and the winter sun-tan 
long gone from Southern complexions, what 
have we to show for all our all too brief 
gathering in Brisbane ? 

Immediately of course no one can deny 
that we all gained immensely just from meet- 
ing one another and so from the continuous 
and almost startling revelation of the per- 
sonalities that lie behind signatures on 
correspondence. To all too small an extent 
we saw what our opposite numbers in our 
own field were like and what they were doing. 
To an unfortunately almost microscopic 
extent we saw something of our colleagues 
in other fields. 


If we are to take to heart any lessons from 
our Brisbane meeting this is the first of them: 
that any future conference must allow more 
time for this getting-together. We must never 
forget that one of our declared aims is to 
associate and there are only too obvious 
limits to the amount of association we can do 
by correspondence. That is the first lesson 
and the second is like unto it—if we can, we 
must have more frequent Conferences. 


On the working side, too, the two day 
meeting proved far too short, many felt, for 
the Conference to move smoothly and with 
assurance. The working party reports 
improved considerably as the sessions 
advanced, but it took some time to become 
accustomed to the scheme—it was a pity, in 
fact, that time was at such a premium. 


All in all, however, there is much to feel 
happy about; apart from anything else the 
resolutions brought forward by the Public 
Libraries Section gave us what we so badly 
needed, a proper declaration of principle as 
far as public library services are concerned. 
Certainly, for us in Queensland, such a 
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declaration will be a major weapon in the 
library promotion battle. 


For this reason if for no other, we Queens- 
landers would like to thank all those who 
sacrificed both time and money to come all 
the way to Brisbane. We were more than 
happy to have you at our place. 


NEWS FROM CANBERRA 


The Commonwealth National -Library 
reports as follows:— 


Recent Microprint Accessions. 

Several valuable research series available 
on microprint have recently been added to 
the collection. These include: 


Three Centuries of English and American 
Plays, a series of approximately 500 plays 
written in England from 1500 to 1800 and 
in the United States up to 1830. The series 
is an attempt to reproduce all the known 
plays in England and America for the period 
covered, including many which are available 
only in manuscript, the Larpent manuscript 
plays among them. 


Russian Historical Sources, a microprint 
reproduction of nearly 800 volumes of practi- 
cally unprocurable basic material on Russian 
history. The series includes, among others, 
Debates of the Russian Duma, 1906-17, 
Reports of the Hearings of the Special Com- 
mission on members of the Tzarist govern- 
ment, Stenographic reports of the Communist 
Party Congress since 1917, and the U.S.S.R. 
Code. 

Americana Bibliographies, a reproduction 
of four notable bibliographies of Americana: 

SABIN. Dictionary of books relating to 


America, from its discovery to the 
present time, 29v., 1928-36. 


Evans. American bibliography, 12v., 
1903-34. 
HarissE. Bibliotheca Americana Vetu- 


stissima, 1866, with additions, 1872. 
CHURCH. Catalogue of books relating to 

the discovery and early history of 
North and South America, 5v., 1907. 

Early American Imprints. A_ standing 
order has been placed for this new series 
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which is to contain complete texts of all 
books, pamphlets and broadsides arranged 
in the order in which they are listed in 
Evans’ American bibliography. The edition 
is expected to include 42,000 imprints and 
is to be issued in monthly consignments 
spread over ten years. 


Exhibitions. 


In association with the London Office of 
Angus and Robertson Ltd., the Library 
arranged a display collection of Australian 
books for exhibition at the Annual Conference 
of the Library Association of Great Britain, 
held at Southport in September. A thousand 
copies of the select bibliography of Australian 
books which the library compiled for the 
National Book League were also available for 
distribution to librarians visiting the 
Conference. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


No less than six issues of Library Staff 
News are to hand from the Public Library of 
New South Wales since the April issue, 
including Vol. 3 No. 8 for July, which 
suddenly changed format, burst into Varitype 
and tried to disguise itself under the title of 
Library Bulletin. 

From this variant issue we learn that 145 
New South Wales Councils have now adopted 
the Library Act and 122 now provide services 
under it. Library Staff News also notes the 
resignation of two senior officers of the Public 
Library staff. Miss Heather Sherrie, B.Sc., 
retires in March, 1956, after thirty-two years’ 
service. Since 1947 she has been Deputy 
Mitchell Librarian. 

Mrs. J. Collins, B.A., left the staff in June, 
after twenty-three years’ service in a variety 
of Departments. Diploma-holders of the 
PLNSW Library School will recall her 
exhaustive and, to us at least, exhausting 
dissection of the complexities of library 
routine. 


TASMANIA 


The State Library has recently carried out 
a major move by transferring the Municipal 
and Lady Clark sections to a new depot four 
miles from headquarters. Over 15,000 books, 
equipment and furniture were transported to 
the new premises, vacating much needed 
space in the central library for reserve stack. 
The new depot consists of a large storage 
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area with office accommodation, the total 
capacity being approximately 30,000 books. 
Book exchanges for thirty-seven adult and 
eighty-two children’s libraries in the State 
will be organised from this centre. The 
cataloguing and processing of new books will 
continue to be carried out at State Library 
headquarters. 

The demand for standard speed and long 
playing gramophone records has resulted in 
long waiting lists for certain items of ballet, 
opera and symphonic music. Long playing 
records are issued to any person giving a 
guarantee that suitable equipment is being 
used and so far no excess wear has been 
reported. It is hoped to add to the long 
playing stock as funds permit. Many study 
groups are supplied with records, as well as 
individuals from all parts of the State. 

The sheet music collection is being 
developed as a supplementary service for 
singers and those who wish to play a par- 
ticular instrument or study the score of a 
recorded work. The basic stock of major 
works in the vocal and instrumental field is 
now ready for issue in bound volumes to any 
registered borrower. Most requests are for 
piano music, operas, musical comedies and 
chamber music. 

Three English librarians have recently 
joined the staff of the State Library; 
advertisements for trained librarians in Aus- 
tralia resulted in such a poor response that 
it was necessary to import these members of 
staff from overseas. 

A medical library is being organised at the 
Royal Hobart Hospital and the University 
librarian, Mr. D. H. Borchardt, is a member 
of the committee. 

The State Library Board has approved the 
design of an attractive sign which may be 
used by all libraries in the State operating 
‘under the Libraries Act. The motif will also 
be used as an identification book-plate in all 
State Library books, in addition to being 
adapted for some stationery and all library 
publicity displays. 

Plans are now under consideration for the 
provision of a new book mobile for the Lady 
Clark Memorial Children’s library service. 
This vehicle will service suburban schools and 
will replace the out-moded vehicle at present 
in use. 

During the past four months there have 
been several important staff promotions— 
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Mr. A. F. Johnson, F.L.A., was appointed as 
State Librarian, having previously been 
Training Officer and Deputy State Librarian ; 
Mr. A. E. Browning, F.L.A., was appointed 
Deputy State Librarian in July, having 
previously been Chief Cataloguer and Admini- 
strative Assistant; Miss Margery Ramsay, 
M.A., was appointed in July as Librarian in 
charge of the Municipal Library service, 
having previously been Training Officer in 
Tasmania and formerly Librarian at Ballarat. 

A new building is planned to act as the 
new library in the Clarence Municipality, and 
will replace the present small building serving 
the rapidly growing towns of Bellerive and 
Warrane which form part of the metropolitan 
conurbation. 


VICTORIA 

In May of this year £136,333 was paid as 
Library subsidy to 66 Municipal Councils in 
Victoria. As a proportion of Victoria’s 202 
Councils, this may not seem very large. 
But when it is considered that 1,200,000 
persons (about 50% of the State’s population) 
are receiving service from these libraries, and 
that 17 of the 30 Councils which comprise 
the metropolitan area have established 
libraries, the impact of the Board’s efforts 
can be seen in its true perspective. 

The most satisfactory aspect of the library 
picture here is the extent to which the 
services are being used. Last year nearly 
200,000 borrowers (or about 18% of the 
population serviced) borrowed more than 
three million books, of which approximately 
35% were non-fiction. 

Library statistics of the more successful 
services compare favourably with figures 
anywhere in the world. For instance, Prahran 
has enrolled 13,400 of its 60,000 as borrowers 
and circulation stands at 230,000 for the 
year. South Melbourne is even better with 
10,000 borrowers from a population of 37,000 
and a circulation for the year of 210,000. 

New, attractively laid out libraries, featur- 
ing the latest in library architecture, furniture 
and equipment design continue to mushroom 
all over the State. Such libraries as Echuca 
on the Murray River, Ararat in the Western 
District, and West Geelong—to name a few 
of the latest. Re-establishment of older 
libraries is also a continuing process. South 
Melbourne and Kew lead the way in this 
field, but other Councils such as Camberwell 
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and Bairnsdale are well advanced in rebuild- 
ing projects. 

The first full scale book mobile in Victoria 
was launched by Heidelberg Council earlier 
in the year, and the Board was pleased to 
be able to offer generous subsidy to meet the 
costs of construction. Heidelberg can be in 
no doubt as to the success of this latest 
library venture. Already the average circula- 
tion for a four hour halt is over 700—nearly 
three books per minute. 

Regional or group Library services are still 
extending. There are now over 30 Councils 
in the State grouped in eight of these schemes 
—and each month more and more of the 
smaller Country Councils are realising the 
wisdom of co-operative service. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 

Our April issue contained a brief note of 
the first appearance of the Library Board’s 
News Letter. Since then, Nos. 2-4 are to 
hand. No. 3 is worthy of note since it admits 
in an almost crestfallen manner that “no new 
Libraries have actually been opened in the 
last month”! By my calculation, however, 
a total of eleven had commenced operations 
by July, a record of which West Australia 
may well be proud. 

From the Public Library of Western 
Australia, Mr. Drake writes that new offices 
for the Archives Branch of the Public Library 
were formally opened by the Deputy Premier, 
the Hon. J. T. Tonkin, before an appreciative 
audience on 3lst August. The President of 
the Trustees, the Hon. Mr. Justice Wolff, 
who introduced the speaker, also had with 
him on the official dais the Hon. J. C. 
Willcock and the Hon. F. J. S. Wise, former 
Premiers of the State who had been associated 
with the inauguration of the Archives Branch, 
and the Hon. Sir John Dwyer, C.J., a former 
President of the Trustees. 

Mr. Tonkin emphasised the value of the 
State of the work which was being done by 
the Archives and gave an undertaking that 
Heads of Departments would be urged to 
co-operate fully with the Archives officers 
when disposing of their old records. The 
State Archivist, Miss M. F. Lukis, moved a 
vote of thanks. 

The new premises, which were formerly 
occupied as a residence by the Principal 
Librarian, are at the rear of the Public 
Library buildings. They have been renovated 
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by the Public Works Department and consist 
of a search room, offices, work room and 
storage space having a total floor area of 
about 3,000 square feet. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS CONFER 
The opportunity was taken of convening a 
meeting of the Chief Librarians of Australian 
Universities on Monday, 22nd August, prior 
to the Brisbane conference. 
The meeting took place at the University 
of Queensland. The following attended :— 
University of Sydney: Miss M. M. 
Thompson, B.Ec. 
University of Queensland: Mr. Harrison 
Bryan, M.A. 
University of West Australia: Miss M. E. 
Wood, M.A. 
University of Tasmania: Mr. D. H. 
Borchardt, M.A. 
Australian National University: Mr. 
A. L. G. McDonald, B.A. 
Canberra University College: Miss D. 
Leaper, B.A. 
Discussion followed the minutes of the 
previous meeting held in Melbourne in 
June, 1954. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Australian Capital Territory 
Corporate: 
Australian National University 
The Canberra Grammar School 


Members: 
Blackburn, Miss Vera May 
Carne, Miss Robin Marjorie 
Copeland, Miss Ann Margaret 
Dabrowski, Mr. lan Lambert 
Forster, Mrs. Honore Collry 
Ladomirska, Miss Marjorie Elizabeth 
Laity, Mrs. Doris Natalie 
Penders, Mr. Christiaan Lambert 
Simonow, Mrs. Agnes Helen 
Slight, Mr. Owen Edmond 
Turton, Miss Deidre Anne 


New South Wales 
Corporate: 

Diocesan Catholic Library, Goulburn 
Coal Research Pty. Ltd., Sydney 
W. & F. Pascoe, Sydney. 
Junior Technical School, Kurri Kurri 
Kambala, Church of England for Girls 
Lysaghts Works Pty. Ltd. 
New South Wales Conservatorium High School 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College, Pymble 
Scientific Magazine Publishing Co. 
Sydney Church of England Schools for Girls 
All Saints’ College 
Australian Forge & Engineering Pty. Ltd. 
Council of Barker College 
Domremy College, Parents & Friends Association 
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Frensham School Ltd. 
Intermediate High School 
Penrith High School, Parents and Friends 
Association 
Royal Society of New South Wales 
St. Scholastica’s Training College 
Secondary Home Science School 
South Sydney Secondary Technical School 
Wauchape High School, Parents & Friends 
Association 
Drug Houses of Australia 
Members: 
Boyd, Miss Joan 
Cullen, Mr. Leo James 
Houison, Mr. J. K. S. 
King, Miss Alice Hazel 
Knight, Mr. John Charles 
Rolnik, Mr. Zenon 
Sommerville, Mrs. Beatrice Gifford 
Adams, Mrs. Marjorie 
Allen, Mr. Geoffrey Gordon 
Bramble, Mrs. Annabelle Furman 
Carney, Miss Thelma Isabel 
Chilton, Mrs. Doris Mabel 
Fitzherbert, Miss Anne Crouch 
Palmer, Miss Helen Gwynneth 
Ross, Mrs. Zena Isobel Margaret 
Sinclair, Miss Catherine 
Stubbs, Miss Janette Mary Katherine 
Taylor, Mrs. Alice Pearl 
Anderson, Mrs. Beverley Margaret Wilson 
Bean, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Berckelman, Miss Joan McDonald 
Birch, Mr. Alan 
Clift, Miss Elaine Mary 
Cook, Miss Dorothy May 
De Glushevsky, Mrs. Milita 
Goodacre, Miss Ann Audrey 
Gregson, Mr. Edmund John Montague 
Manning, Miss Patricia Lynette 
McIntyre, Miss Margary Jean 
Miles, Miss Mary Adelaide 
Roberts, Mr. Cecil Earl 
Siddins, Miss Pamela Marshall 
Stuckey, Miss Ann Carolyn 
Wood, Mr. Rex Russell 
Queensland 
Member: 
Yeo, Miss Gladys Emily 
South Australia 
Members: 
Brown, Miss Julienne 
Peisach, Miss Ilana Freda 
Shephard, Miss Vivienne Elizabeth 
Simpson, Mrs. Elsie Catherine 
Vidale, Miss Helen Maroussa Rosa 


Tasmania 
Members: 
Barnard, Mrs. Eileen Geddes 
Robertson, Miss Bonnie Lynn 
Wood, Mrs. Christine 


Victoria 
Corporate: 
Ararat Municipal Library 
Brunswick Technical School 
Commonwealth Department of Works 
Speagle’s Bookshop, Melbourne 
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Australia and New Zealand Bank 

Commonwealth Department of Shipping and 
Transport 

City of Newtown and Chilwell 

Georgian House Pty. Ltd. 

Hospitals and Charities Commission 

The Melbourne Harbor Trust Commissioners 

The Standard Motor Company Australia Ltd. 

Victorian Teachers’ Union 

Young People’s Free Library 

Australian Wool Bureau—Wool Statistical 
Service Library 

Council of the City of Footscray 

Eltham Children’s Library 

Phillip Island Municipal Library 


Members: 
Baker, Miss Mavis Adele 
Barry, Mr. Justice John 
Comeadow, Cr. William Austin 
Hardie, Miss V. Florence 
Melbourne, Mrs. Nancy Ethel 
Norris, Mrs. Ada May 
Baxter, Miss Mary Louise, B.A. 
Campbell, Miss Maie Alison 
Chambers, Miss Helen Margaret 
Cuzens, Miss Merlie Ivy 
Harris, Mr. Donald Allan 
McGrath, Miss Joyce Veronica 
Miller, Mr. Earnest Robert 
Stewart, Miss Margaret 
Stamp, Miss Barbara Ruth, B.A. 
Western Australia 
Corporate: 
City of Fremantle 
Augusta Margaret River Road Board 
Drakesbrook District Public Library 
Kent Road Board 
Mingenew Road Board 
Plantagenet Road Board 
Members: 
Hammond, James, F.L.A. 
Woolcott, John Foster 
Overseas 


University College of the Gold Coast Library 
University of Kentucky Libraries, U.S.A. 
Acquisition Department, Lexington, U.S.A. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


The Registration (formerly Qualifying 
Examination, 1955, will be held from 
28th November to 9th December, both 
dates included. 


There will, as usual, be one paper a 
day, the papers being taken in the order 
in which they are listed in the syllabus. 
In Papers R4, R5 and R10, where there 
are mutually exclusive alternatives, the 
alternatives in each case will be taken on 
the same day, at the same time. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Recent additions to the Library of the 
Australian National University include the 
gift by Professor P. A. Moran of something 
over 1,000 volumes. A large part of the 
collection consists of works by French and 
Italian authors, mainly of the 19th century, 
and included in the remainder is a small 
group of works by Irish authors. The books 
now presented to the Library formerly be- 
longed to Professor Moran’s father, Dr. 
Herbert M. Moran. Dr. Moran purchased 
a large portion of the library of Chris. 
Brennan whose signature appears on many 
volumes. A copy of Baudelaire’s “Les 
Fleurs du Mal” bears the following annota- 
tion in Brennan’s writing: “This volume, 
thro’ which I first made acquaintance with 
the work of Baudelaire, in October, 1891, 
then in the possession of A. B. Piddington, 
was purchas’d by me from him after my 
return from Europe, in October, 1894.” 
Another interesting item is a holograph of 
J. Le Gay Brereton’s “Sea and Sky” which 
is described as Number 3 of six copies 
made in this form. 


CHECK PLEASE 


Mr. D. H. Borchart, M.A., Librarian of 
Tasmania, writes: 

“T am engaged in compiling a checklist of 
Royal Commissions and similar enquiries 
that have taken place in the Commonwealth 
of Australia and in the individual States since 
Federation. I should be much obliged if I 
might use your journal to ask whether similar 
work is being done elsewhere in Australia. 
If that is the case I would appreciate it if 
my colleagues would let me know about it.” 


OVERPLAIN WORDS 


An anonymous correspondent who signs 
himself Struck-off-and-put-on-again writes: 

Please note than henceforth the word 
ve-accessioned is not to be used since it is 
considered incorrect grammatically, syntacti- 
cally and presumably aesthetically. See 
Gower, Complete plain words, P. 35. 


What are we to do? 
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MOORE’S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


264 PITT STREET _. 
SYDNEY | 


Booksellers to Public, Municipal, Shire, Bank, | 2 
Institutional and Factory Libraries throughout 
Australia. 


Representatives for George Blunt & Sons Ltd. 
Library Bindings in Australia and New Zealand. 


LISTS AVAILABLE 


SPECIALISING IN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES | . rf 


WHITCOMBE’S | | Legal & Professional 


BOOK SERVICE | | Bookbinding Co of Qld. 
Pty. Ltd. 


Specialists in 


Consult us for the latest in 
fiction, biographies, juvenile, 
travel, educational and text 


books. Library Binding 
® Lawbooks | 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS , 


363 STANLEY STREET 
332 INS STREET, 
SOUTH BRISBANE 
‘Phones: MU 5566, MU 5454 | Phone: J 2777 | 
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Correspondence Courses 
... L.A.A. Examinations 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


R1 Cataloguing and/or R2 Classification and Subject Headings 
combined with practical work for R3. 


R4 Special Libraries and Information Services (from January, 1956) 
combined with work for Special Subject Fields. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 

P1 Books and Libraries 
combined with practice in reference method as applied to the set reference 


P2 Acquisition and Preparation of Books 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN HIRST, A.L.A. 
86 ANZAC PARADE, KENSINGTON, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


POSITIONS VACANT 
CITY OF ARMIDALE, N.S.W. 
LIBRARIAN 


Fresh applications are hereby invited 
for the position of Librarian at the 
Memorial Library, Armidale, N.S.W., 
Australia, and will be received by the 
undersigned up to and including Friday, 
4th November, 1955. 

The position is offered at a salary of 
£900 per annum, and details regarding 
working conditions will be supplied on 
request. Applicants are to state details 
of experience, and should possess the 
Qualifying Certificate as a Librarian. 
Copies only of reference may accompany 
applications. 

Further details regarding appointment 
may be obtained on application from 
the undersigned. 


R. A. BROWNE, 
Town Clerk. 
Council Chambers, 
Armidale, 
29th August, 1955. 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF TASMANIA 


Applications, closing on the 19th 
October, 1955, are invited for the position 
of CHIEF CATALOGUER, Library De- 
partment, to which an appointment will 
be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Public Service Act: 
Salary Range: (Male) £1,232-1,487 per 

annum. 
(Female) £1,072-1,327 
per annum. 

Duties: Senior Cataloguer who has 
worked in a large administrative depart- 
ment of a public or county library, and 
who possesses administrative experience 
and ability to control staff. 

Qualifications: Applicants should pos- 
sess the registration certificate of the 
Library Association of Australia or its 
equivalent, and have had some experience 
in the organisation and administration of 
a modern library system. 

Cost of fares of appointee, and family, 
together with cost of carriage of furniture 
up to three tons in weight will be on 
certain conditions being fulfilled. 

A. LINTON. 


Secretary, Public Service Com- 
missioner’s Office, 
Public Buildings, Hobart. 


BOARD OF EXAMINATION 


Examination Results, 1955 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATION 


The Diploma has been awarded to Mr. 
Hans Georg Kaplan (Sydney, N.S.W.). 

The candidate was examined on a thesis on 
“Problems in the Administration of Art 
Libraries with a suggestion for their solution 
in New South Wales’ and in two papers: 
(i) History and Purposes of Libraries and 
Related Services; (ii) Literature and 
Librarianship of the Fine Arts. 

Mr. Kaplan is the first candidate to present 
a thesis and to satisfy all the requirements 
for the Diploma. The Board of Examination 
congratulates him and hopes that other 
candidates will be forthcoming. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
Australian Capital Territory 

Menit— 

Copeland, Ann Margaret 

Slight, Owen Edmond. 
Pass— 

Campbell, Sheena Stewart 

Carne, Robin Marjorie 

Deane, Heather 

Donnelly, Judith Ann 

Simonow, Agnes Helen 

Turton, Deidre Anne. 


New South Wales 

Merit— 

Allen, Geoffrey Gordon 

Clark, Claire Judith 

Fishburn, Dawn 

Holmes, Margaret Mary Glennie 

McBryde, Margaret Jolin 

Oxlade, Margery Nellie 

Ronai, Mary Julianne 

Siddins, Pamela Marshall. 
Pass— 

Alison, Jennifer Mary Ellen 

Anderson, Beverley Margaret Wilson 

Arriat, Gwenda May 

Banfield, Jane 

Banning, Arthur Alexander 

Barry, Joan 

Bean, Margaret Elizabeth 
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Berckelman, Joan Macdonald 
Binns, Elena Margaret 
Bryant, Carole Faye 

Chan, Daisy Shook-Ching 
Cleary, Marise Anne 
Collins, Suzanne Margaret 
Comino, Anne 

Cook, Dorothy May 
Cordell, Joan Mary 

Crowe, Elizabeth Mary 
Dainer, John Joseph 

De Baun, Marie Eloise 
Dobrovits, Adalbert 
Donnell, Mary Gretta 
Durrant, Irene Patricia 
Fitzgerald, Rosaleen Moyra 
FitzHerbert, Anne Crouch 
Fuller, Lily Christine 
Goodacre, Ann Audrey 
Graham, Eunice Isobel 
Gregson, Edmund John Montague 
Harm, Marie Christina 
Heatley, Patricia Ellen 
Hickin, Robyn Madelon 
Horan, Phyllis Barbara 
Horne, Elizabeth Ann 
Huth, Eleanor 

Huxtable, Hazel Tamara 
Joyce, Heather E. B. 
Katrakis, Antigone 
Kayser, Ellen Jean 

King, Asyna Veronica 
Lawrance, Edith Joan 
Leach, Beatrice Rhona 
Leigh, Jennifer Caroline 
Leuenberger, Edward Walter 
Lupton, Gillian Mary 
McCarthy, Michael Maurice 
MacDonald, Elizabeth Anne 
McDonald, Jean Lees 
McIntyre, Margery Jean 
McMullen, Pamela 

McNay, Ian Charles 
Maloney, Martin Paul 
Manning, Leone Frances 
Manning, Moira 

Manning, Patricia Lynette 
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Manser, Leonie 

Miles, Mary Adelaide 

Mills, Pamela Olive 

Nicholas, Judith Anne 

Nicholas, Margaret Fay 

O’Brien, Barbara Bridget 

O’Gorman, Mary Therese 

O’Loghlen, Barbara Ann 

Owens, Bertha Patricia 

Parsonage, Helen Ann 

Peck, June Margaret 

Peers, Sheila 

Preibisz, Andre Boguslaw 

Ragg, Dora Petrie 

Roe, Nancye Yvonne 

Rolnik, Zenon 

Seales, Judith Ann 

Shaw, Judyth Ann 

Shenstone, Ann Gray 

Smith, Zillah Mary 

Solomon, Adele Rosalie 

Stubbs, Janette Mary Katherine 

Stuckey, Ann Carolyn 

Tankard, Peter Maunsell 

Taylor, Lindley Bryson 

Thomson, Constance Margaret 

Tuson, Jennifer Broughton 

Vandenberg, Judith Ann 

Virgoe, Frances Patricia 

West, Jill Mary 

Whalan, Rex Egan 

Williams, Ronald Joseph 

Wilson, Enid Phyllis 

Wilson, William Mackenzie. 

Northern Territory 
Pass—Lyons, Denise Elizabeth Antony. 
Queensland 
Merit— 
Woodforth, Barbara Lyndon 

Pass— 

Bernie, Sylvia Stewart 

Budd, Jennifer Knight 

Byrne, Elizabeth Anne 

Callaghan, Joyce Margaret 

Carroll, Elizabeth Margaret 

Creighton, Margaret Doreen 

Culhane, Berenice Maureen 

Dolan, Florence Catherine Annie 

Doyle, Mary Catherine 

Edwards, Anne Elizabeth 

Edwards, Martha Elizabeth 

Emmett, Margaret Ann 

Gaffney, Philomena Kathleen Mary 

Green, Anne Laurentia 

Horsley, Diana Jill 
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Hunter, Joan 

King, Betty Frances 
Miller, Dorothy Muriel 
Roche, Mary Agnes 
Schmidt, Jacqueline 
Snelling, Judith Olga 
Spurgin, John Haddon 
Teys, Elma Janet 
Yeo, Gladys Emily. 


South Australia 


Pass— 


Aylmore, Neville Charles 
Blaszczynska, Renata 
Brown, Julienne 

Cilento, Beverley Delawarr 
Fischer, Gerald Lyn 
Fleming, Kathleen Doris 
Gray, Joan Elizabeth 
Jaffer, Margo Joan 
Jenkins, Jenifer Marjorie 
Mason, Billie Claudette 
Mills, Bessie Heather 
Moore, Cecily Anne 

Noller, Patricia Margaret 
O’Connell, Geraldine Mary 
Palmer, Barbara Jill 
Parham, Elizabeth Ann 
Selth, Geoffrey Poole 
Vidale, Helen Maroussa Rosa 


Tasmania 


Pass— 


Bessell, Janet 

Ferguson, Donald Russell 
Gibson, Catherine Mansell 
Jackson, Judith Ann 
Kirkbride, Eleanor Molly 
Robertson, Bonnie Lynn 
Robertson, Fern Brae 
Saunders, Peter Henry 


Victoria 


Pass— 


Asbjornsen, Therry Margrete 
Awcock, Christopher Liam 
Baker, Dorothy Helen 
Barry, Lillian Juliet 

Baxter, Mary Louise 

Beers, Lily Grace 

Besley, David James 
Blomquist, Maria Catherine Engstrom 
Bowman, Myra Clair 
Callacher, Maureen Ann 
Campbell, John Geoffrey 
Campbell, Maie Alison 
Carroll, Ronald Patrick 
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Chambers, Helen Margaret 
Clark, Rhoda Myrtle 
Corder, Marcia Catherine 
Cornwell, Isabel Ann 
Cousins, Olive Irene 
Cuzens, Merlie Ivy 
Entwistle, Judith Caldwell 
Evans, Esther Lorraine 
Gardner, Romla Nannette 
Gore, Shirley Norelle 
Gurney, Pauline Joan 
Hetherington, Margaret 
Howard, Sylvia Elizabeth 
Howe, Margaret Alberta 
Jellett, Evonne Edith Robina 
Jones, Myra Helen 
Jullien, Dorothy Louise 
Keating, Joan Margaret 
Kemp, Clarice Grace 
Kroger, Janice Margaret 
Lancaster, Patricia Ann 
McGrath, Joyce Veronica 
McLeod, Janine Millent 
McMillan, Shirley May 
Martin, Esther Vere Shaw 
May, Barry John 

Miller, Ernest Robert 
Moon, Helen Elizabeth 
Mooney, Jenepher Aileen 
Morrison, Marjorie Ann 
Murphy, Helen Margaret 
Murphy, Margaret Christina 
Nuzum, Alan James 


O’Shannassy, Margaret Mary Teresa 


Pawlowski, Barbara 

Ragg, Dorothy Jean 

Ray, Joan 

Riall, Una Janet 

Routley, Margaret Florence 
Sambell, Joan Lorraine 
Simpson, Elsie Catherine 
Slade, Pauline 

Stamp, Barbara Ruth 
Stewart, Margaret 
Trudinger, Walter John 
Tuddenham, Patricia Anne 
Twining, Leslie Joseph 
Walker, Glenelva May 
Walker, Robin Parkes Ottery 
Walsh, Patricia Mary 
Walters, William Arthur 
Watson, Stanley 

Wilson, Hilary Browse 
Zimmerman, Inge Rachael 
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Western Australia 

Pass— 

Binns, Evelyn 

Campbell, Ruth 

Clare, Joan 

Hogan, Marilyn Ann 

Lenz, Erica Christine 

Stokes, Stephanie Frances 

Tate, Margaret Faye 

Watt, Mavis Lavinia. 


REPORTS ON PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION 


General Report 
There has been a gratifying improvement 
in the Preliminary Examination results. The 
following are the comparative statistics of the 
examination for 1954 and 1955:— 


1954 1955 

Passed .. 205 (67%) 231 (73.6%) 

Failed .. 99 (33%) 83 (26.4% 
Total .. 304 314 

Merit .. 13 (4%) 11 (3.5%) 


However, as the reports of the examiners 
on the separate papers show, candidates con- 
tinue to fail for the same reasons and it is 
sufficient to repeat the general comment 
made last year:— 


“Too many candidates are still having a 
shot, very much in the dark; they are ill 
prepared by themselves or their teachers and 
are far more interested in getting through 
anyhow, than in getting a knowledge of 
librarianship. Some candidates have not the 
standard of general education, of assimilation 
and expression of knowledge, which is 
supposed. 


Even for the ‘Preliminary Examination 
candidates are supposed by the matriculation 
requirements to be capable of work on the 
subjects of the examination at first year 
university level. Many candidates do not 
appear to appreciate what this standard 
requires, and others, including many univer- 
sity graduates, do not appear to think that 
librarianship is worth the effort required to 
attain it. 


It is possible that many candidates, and 
some of those who advise or prepare them, 
simply do not realise that examinations which 
are not set by universities, but by their own 
professional body, are at a tertiary level’. 
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P1—Books and Libraries 
Harrison Bryan, M.A., and Phyllis Robinson, 
M.A. 


A. GENERAL 

The examiners were considerably surprised 
and not a little disappointed to discover that 
almost 30% of the candidates for this paper 
were unable to reach pass standard. There 
should surely be no need to reiterate that the 
Preliminary Examination is not designed as 
a deliberate obstacle to entry into our pro- 
fession, but rather as a chance to demonstrate 
interest and a capacity for more advanced 
work. It also brings to light, of course, 
certain qualities without which future 
librarians will find themselves at a consider- 
able disadvantage. 

One of these necessary attributes is a 
desire for accuracy within the limits of one’s 
own knowledge. Candidates accordingly are 
penalized in this paper for not reproducing 
exactly the titles of reference books which 
they cite. It is sad to report that this fact 
alone would have precluded practically any 
candidate from securing full marks for 
question 5 which was worded, in error, in 
such a way as to invite a mere list of five 
titles. 

Apart from this there was the usual crop 
of veteran examinees relying largely on 
technique alone, and thereby contributing to 
a low average mark for question 1 in par- 
ticular. This is unfortunate since historical 
bibliography forms a considerable portion of 
our basis in scholarship and is just that aspect 
of this syllabus which could be so well 
rendered by candidates at university level if 
they took sufficient pains. 

B. DETAILS ON QUESTIONS 

(1) Describe what has been, in your opinion, 
the greatest single advance in book production 
technique since the time of Gutenberg. 

There was great diversity of opinion as to 
what has been the greatest single advance in 
book production technique since the time of 
Gutenberg. An obvious answer is the develop- 
ment of mechanical composition, but many 
of those who made this their choice confused 
these type setting and casting machines with 
the printing press itself. Many disregarded 
the question entirely and gave an accurate 
but worthless account of the history of print- 
ing in all its aspects. According to one 
candidate, Gutenberg was responsible for the 
invention of the block-book, and Aldus 
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Manutius for the greatest single advance in 
book production technique, the invention of 
movable type. 

(1) (Alternate) What do you know of the 
private press movement and its influence on 
present day typography ? Name one Australian 
private press whose work is known to you. 

This question on the whole was well 
answered, most candidates being able to trace 
the history of the private press movement 
from the time of John Baskerville to the 
present day. The meaning of the term 
“private press movement’’ was not under- 
stood by some, who gave an account of the 
work of the printer-publishers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Very few could 
name an Australian private press. 

(2) Write brief notes on SIX of the following: 
(a) Half stuff; (b) Remainders; (c) Leading ; 
(d) Lindisfarne Gospels; (e) Printer’s mark; 
(f) Block books; (g) Diptych; (h) Coucher ; 
(i) Forwarding; (j) Galley; (k) Intaglho; 
(1) Literary agent. 

The majority of those who attempted this 
question gave satisfactory answers, but there 
were some bad mistakes. Half-stuff by many 
was confused with half-binding, leading with 
furniture and quads, printer’s marks with 
signatures. Forwarding was described by 
several as the provision of a foreword, galley 
as the flat-bed of the printing-press, and 
literary agent as the bookseller’s publicity 
man. Many thought the Lindisfarne Gospels 
one of the earliest printed books. 

(3) You have been appointed to the library 
of a firm manufacturing fertilizers. State the 
special functions of your library and describe 
its set-up with reference to management and 
finances, stock, type of catalogue, loan records, 
etc. 

Candidates had a good knowledge of the 
functions, management, finances, etc., of a 
special library, but many went astray when 
dealing with loan records, recommending 
either the Browne or the Newark system, 
which apparently were the only ones known 
to them. A special library appealed to one 
candidate because in it she could be her 
own boss. 

(3) (Alternative) What do you understand 
by the term public library ? Describe briefly 
the statutory encouragement given to public 
libraries in any one of the Australian States. 

“Public library” generally connotes a 
library which is free and tax and/or rate 
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supported, two essential points omitted in 
most candidates’ definition of the term. 

(4) Explain and evaluate what services may 
be provided by public libraries other than those 
implied by the derivation of the word “‘library’’. 

Fifty per cent. of the candidates explained 
what services may be provided by public 
libraries, and completely ignored the 
remainder of the question, perhaps because 
they did not know that the word “library” 
is derived from the Latin “liber’’, meaning 
a book. An account of services other than 
those involving books was required, ¢.g., 
the provision of documentary films, micro- 
films and micro-cards, gramophone records, 
lectures, puppet-shows, etc. Those who did 
mention such services made little attempt to 
evaluate them. 

(5) Name FIVE reference books you would 
regard as specially useful in a small public 
library serving a predominantly industrial area. 

No real assessment can be made of the 
answers to this question, since in error the 
wording of it allowed candidates to supply a 
mere list of five reference works without 
substantiating their choice. As it stood it 
was a mere bonus to all candidates. 

(6) Where would you look first for informa- 
tion on NINE of the following ? In each case 
the reference that you cite must be a work in 
the special field and not a general encyclo- 
paedia: (a) A fairly detailed account of the 
life of William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham; 
(b) A library in New South Wales holding a 
complete set of Engineer’; (c) A list 
of the kings of Scotland from the earliest times ; 
(d) The date of the Queen's return to London 
after her Commonwealth tour ; (e) An illustra- 
tion of an Australian tiger snake; (f) The 
present address of a political party leader in 
Great Britain; (g) The metre used by the Greek 
poetess Sappho; (h) A brief description of a 
theodolite; (i) Annual salaries of members of 
the Australian parliaments ; (j) The number of 
Japanese yen to the pound sterling ; (k) Infor- 
mation on the perpetual calendar; (|) A 
photograph of Noel Coward. 

On this question as usual candidates made 
up for marks lost on other parts of the paper. 
There was much less carelessness this year 
in the citing of titles of reference books, and 
most candidates showed that they had 
attempted to learn titles in full. 

Numbers of candidates expected to find 
the present address of a political party leader 
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in Great Britain in the Statesman’s Year-book, 
and a brief description of a theodolite in 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. It was thought that the name of a 
library in New South Wales holding a com- 
plete set of The Engineer would be found in 
the Engineering Index. There was some mis- 
spelling of Whitaker's Almanack. 

(7) (a) Why are loan records maintained in 
a library ? (b) What charging statistics do you 
think are necessary in a municipal lending 
library ? 

Candidates lost marks on this question 
because they did not have clear in their 
minds the difference between loan records and 
charging statistics. Loan records include a 
record of the book, the borrower, and the 
date due, together with charging statistics. 
Part (a) leads naturally on to Part (5) of the 
question. 

In answering Part (a) candidates assumed 
that the question was on a municipal library, 
but there is no mention of the word ‘“‘muni- 
cipal’. The better candidates distinguished 
between loan records necessary in different 
types of library such as special, school and 
municipal. 

Neither part of this question required an 
account of either the Browne or the Newark 
charging system, but there are still candidates 
who insist on describing these systems in 
detail whether required to or not. 


P2—Acquisition and Preparation of 
Books 
Barbara Powell and G. D. Richardson, M.A. 
A. GENERAL 

Radical changes were avoided in the form 
of this paper in order to secure some basis of 
comparison with last year when the examiners’ 
reports were first published. The results are 
as follows: 


No. of 
Year candi- Average Highest Lowest 
dates Mark Mark Mark 


1954-304. 56% 84% 20% 
1955 314 648% 85% 25% 


No. and percentage of Candidates obtaining: 
80% or more 60%, or more less than 40% 


3 (1%) 117 (38.5%) 20 (6.6%) 
8 (2.5%) 240 (764%) 2 ( .6%) 
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It was noticeable that, although the 
average mark was 8.8% higher this year than 
last, candidates characteristically scored quite 
high marks in two or three questions and 
very low marks in one or two. Clearly candi- 
dates were not equally well prepared in each 
part of the syllabus but had concentrated on 
some parts to the detriment of others and 
the data suggests an attempt to learn “‘stock”’ 
answers which were inadequate when the 
stock questions were not asked; many candi- 
dates noticeably failed to heed the warning 
against this given in the “General Advice to 
Candidates”. 

Candidates still showed a common 
tendency to misread questions and even 
instructions. Many still wrote about what 
they knew and not about what they were 
asked and quoted the text book examples 
without a proper understanding of them or a 
capacity to apply them. Spelling was bad 
and, although answers showed less naivete 
and less tendency by candidates to quote 
their own library by name, there were still 
absurd statements, as “‘Cutter’s tables contain 
all possible names’’. 

A final observation is that the typical 
Australian library now appears to be the 
small one, even the very small one, ‘‘the folios 
can be kept under the catalogue’, rather 
than the State, academic or legislative refer- 
ence library, and although many library 
assistants may never work in a large library, 
it is as well that they should at least realise 
that there are wider horizons and larger scale 
problems than are met in a small public or 
technical library, even although they rarely 
have professional acquaintance with them. 


B. DETAILS ON QUESTIONS 


(1) On the unlined side of the paper and 
within the outlines traced from the catalogue 
card provided make the main entry for the book 
and the periodical set out below. Show by 
tracing notes what added entries, other than 
for subject, should be made. 

(a) The System of/Industrial Relations in 
Great Britain|Its History, Law and Institu- 
tions|/Edited by/Allan Flanders/Senior Lecturer 
in Industrial Relations|/University of Oxford| 
and/H. A. Clegg/Fellow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford/Basil Blackwell/Oxford/1954. 

General layout and choice of heading 
usually correct. Commonest errors were the 
making of title entries, including the author’s 
qualifications, and omitting the designation, 
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joint editor, in the tracing notes. Less 
commonly, subject entries were shown in the 
tracing notes despite the question’s excluding 
them, and Basil Blackwell was taken as a 
joint editor instead of publisher. Both editors 
were sometimes included in the heading. 

(b) The Radiographer|..Editor: D. R. 
Carter/Published by|Australasian Institute/of 
Radiography. .|../Sydney. On cover: Issued 
quarterly. Vol. 5 no. 1 September 1954 and 
continuations to be kept. 

Most entered this correctly under title, but 
were not so certain as to the correct layout 
for a periodical entry. Entry under editor 
was a more common error than entry under 
the Australasian Institute of Radiography. 
The editor was frequently included in the 
tracing notes either with or without inclusion 
in the body of the entry. There seemed to 
be a good understanding of the need to show 
the way the periodical was issued and the 
fact that continuations were filed. Occasion- 
ally there were attempts to catalogue this as 
a book. 

(2) (a) Distinguish between book numbers 
and call numbers and give examples. (b) What 
do FIVE of the following D.C. numbers 
represent : 856, 559, 670.7, 340.1, 458, 320.973, 
044? (c) Give D.C. numbers for each of the 


following: A manual on domestic economy ; 


A French encyclopaedia; A periodical on 
ethics; A dictionary of building; Learned 
societies in Germany. 

There was some improvement in this 
question over last year’s answers. In part (a) 
call numbers were mostly well understood and 
intelligibly explained, but book numbers were 
often stated to be the classification number 
and some candidates who could define 
correctly both book and call numbers could 
not give correct examples. Parts (b) and (c) 
were of mathematical precision and candi- 
dates who knew too little lost heavily. 
Part (c) was better done than part (6), con- 
trary to last year’s results. Candidates cannot 
hope to secure well in this question unless 
they commit accurately to memory those 
parts of the Decimal Classification which the 
syllabus requires them to know. 

(3) Arrange the following (a) letter by letter; 
(b) word by word as in a dictionary catalogue. 
Ross-Craig, Stella Ross Island 
Ross, Diocese Ross, County 
Ross’ Dragoons Rossum’s Universal 
Rosslyn, James Robots 
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Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Ross Sea 

Ross Family Ross, Bishop of 
Ross, Ronald Ross Engineering 
Rossland, District Co. 

Rossi, Bruno 

This question brought out exactly the 
same weaknesses as the similar question last 
year. Most candidates could alphabet 
correctly letter-by-letter and those who 
could not obviously did not know the 
alphabet. But in alphabeting word-by-word 
many alphabeted: “Ross Family; Ross, 
Ronald; Ross, County; Ross Island; Ross 
Dea; Ross’ Dragoons’, and often stated that 
they took the last to be a title, showing the 
usual misconception of the “‘person-place- 
subject-title’” rule. Future candidates are 
advised to ensure that they understand what 
that rule really means. The commonest error 
otherwise was to treat Ross-Craig like Ross- 
craig and Ross’ Dragoons like Ross’s 
Dragoons, although the rules are quite 
specific. 

(4) Explain briefly, with examples, the use 
of the following in a dictionary catalogue: 
Added entries; references; tracing notes. 

This question was attempted by a majority 
of candidates. Added entries were for the 
most part defined correctly, but in many 
cases they were then illustrated by examples 
of references suggesting that the definition 
had been memorized without much under- 
standing. Joint authors were almost univer- 
sally included as examples, and often they 
were the only example of their use; there 
was a noticeable tendency to omit all mention 
of added entries for subjects. There was 
some confusion between added entries and 
tracing notes. 

References were generally described and 
illustrated very well: the distinction between 
direct and indirect being well brought out. 
There was a lack of mention, however, of the 
use of references in connection with personal 
or corporate names, most candidates con- 
centrating on the subject aspect. 

Tracing notes, apart from occasional 
confusion with added entries as noted above, 
were fairly well defined. There seemed to be 
a more general understanding of their uses 
than the uses of the added entries. A few 
candidates confused them with contents 
notes on the body of the entry. 

(5) State in your own words, giving examples, 
the A.L.A. rules for cataloguing (a) books with 
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two or more authors ; (b) dictionaries ; (c) books 
by authors who are known by more than one 
name. 

This was also attempted by a majority of 
candidates. Books with two or more authors 
(a) were limited by most candidates to the 
rule for joint authors. The dictionary rule 
(b) was generally well understood, although 
mention of the publisher was often omitted. 
Authors known by more than one name (c) 
were usually limited to authors writing under 
a pseudonym. In each part added entries 
and/or references were recommended with 
equal looseness. Candidates lost marks by 
failing to give examples at all, although they 
were distinctly asked for. 

(6) “The physical arrangement of books in a 
library is governed by their size as much as 
by their subject’. How far is this true and 
how does usual library practice take account of 
variations in the size of books ? 

This question was much simpler than most 
candidates who attempted it appeared to 
think but, with not more than three excep- 
tions, it was badly answered or not really 
answered at all. Candidates were usually 
incoherent on the first element of the ques- 
tion, and answers commonly developed into a 
dissertation on broken order or the vagaries 
of D.C. Most knew roughly how libraries 
dealt with the problem of different sizes of 
books but it was clear that they had never 
given it much thought, while far too many 
made such statements as ‘“‘parallel order 
means that books are shelved from left to 
right and from the top of the press to the 
bottom”, and “‘parallel order is when all 
sizes are together on a shelf’. 

(7) Describe the processing, other than 
cataloguing, of a new book before it is ready 
for circulation in a public library. 

A big majority of candidates answered this 
question and almost all had quite a good 
knowledge of the processing of a new book, 
including economies like the use of order 
cards for other purposes. The chief weak- 
nesses were in the order of the processes, and 
the very common tendency to give great 
detail on one particular process. Some candi- 
dates wrote at length on selection and order- 
ing which they were not asked for. In 
general, answers indicated haste and lack of 
clear thinking rather than lack of knowledge. 

(8) Describe the scope and arrangement of 
any THREE of the following: British National 
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Bibliography; English Catalogue of Books; 
Whitaker's Reference Catalogue; Books Pub- 
lished in Australia; Cumulative Book Indez. 


Most candidates avoided this question; 
those who did attempt it were on the whole 
fairly conversant with the bibliographies they 
described. British National Bibliography was 
almost universally selected and generally well 
described. There was occasional confusion 
between the BNB index and the rest of the 
bibliography when describing the method of 
cumulation. Books published in Australia 
was the next most popular choice, but in 
describing this many seemed to have seen 
only one issue of it without realising its serial 
nature. Cumulative Book Index was another 
popular choice and, like the BNB, seemed 
to be generally well understood. Whitaker's 
Reference Catalogue and the English Catalogue 
of Books were both less frequently chosen, 
and when they were selected, they were either 
well described or their content matter was 


confused one with the other or merely 
guessed at. 

(9) What is meant by classifying a library 
and what is its object ? 

Almost all candidates who attempted this 
question were at sea and assumed it to be 
the dictionary catalogue versus classified 
catalogue question, or wrote about adjustable 
shelving or the virtues of L.C. or gave lists 
of D.C. classes. Those who tried to say 
what was meant by classifying commonly 
made some such statement as “‘the object of 
classification is so that similar books may be 
placed together’’ which, apart from any 
criticism of English expression, is to say that 
the object of classification is classification, 
and some candidates thought that classifying 
a library meant having a classified catalogue. 
It seems certain that although the question 
dealt with one of the fundamentals of modern 
library practice candidates were not suffi- 
ciently aware of the reasons for it nor even 
with any clarity of its nature. 


COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Further Notes on Indonesia 


Mr. Van Pelt’s Notes on Indonesia in the 
April issue of the Journal emphasised the 
need for Australian libraries to give greater 
attention to the collecting of material from 
or relating to Indonesia. The literature of 
Indonesia is, however, very large, the history 
of the area since 1939 extremely confused 
and, until very recently, information on 
Indonesian language material difficult to 
obtain. In addition, as Mr. Van Pelt points 
out, the Indonesian languages themselves 
present a number of difficulties. 


In common with other Australian libraries 
the Commonwealth National Library has 
been very acutely aware of these problems, 
especially in the post-war period when Aus- 
tralian interest in Indonesia has so markedly 
increased. Australian libraries as a whole 
may, therefore, find some use for the list, 
set out below, of the principal sets held in 
the Commonwealth National Library. 
Annotations are included where they seem 
to be useful, although many of the sets are 
well known, and a small number of important 
individual works are also included. The list 
may be supplemented for the more recent 
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period by the Library’s bibliographical guide, 
Select Bibliographies: general series, no. 3: 
Indonesia, July 1954, of which a limited 
number are still available. 
SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT SETS 
ON INDONESIA HELD BY THE 
COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
(Where present holdings are shown as incomplete 
it can be assumed that standing orders have been 
placed for missing volumes.) 


Law 
NETHERLANDS INDIES—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Staatsblad van Nederlandsch Indies: 1816-1940 


(Law and statutes of the Netherlands Indies). 
Batavia, Lands Drukkerij, 1816-1940. 
As prior to 1816 no statutes proper were issued 
in the Netherlands Indies this set covers the 
entire range of statutes up to 1940. 
NETHERLANDS INDIES. 
Bijblad op het staatsblad van Nederlandsch Indie: 
opnieuw bewerkt door J. E. Albrecht: no 1-14310, 
1856-1940. Leiden, Batavia, 1860 (?)-1940. 
Title reads, literally translated: Appendix to 
the laws and statutes of the Netherlands Indies. 
The contents are more or less comparable to 
what is known here as the Government Gazette; 
it contains Government regulations, circulars, 
etc. 
INDONESIA—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Perundang-undang nasional: 1950- 
van Dorp, 1950- 


Djakarta, 
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New Books—Rare Books 


Early Australia and Pacific—Natural History—Horticulture— 
Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses Limited 
Editions. 
We Recommend the following : 


THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF STENDHAL (edited and translated by Robert Sage . This is a document 
unique in literary history, important not only as a fascinating contemporary record of S ne era, but 
as a major work of Stendhal, never before published in English. Price, £1/14/9 (post 

JOHN MACARTHUR (M. H. Ellis). The first full-length biography of John Macart “4 is published in the 
150th year after he returned to England with the first authenticated _ Merinos. Th is work is an essential 
for the serious student of early Australian history. Price, 22/10/— (post 1/3). 

TO THE THIRD POLE (G. O. Dyhrenpurth). The idea behind the title of this Book, elaborated in the 
author's preface, is that, with Everest as the “third pole’, the small company of the world’s mountains above 
26,000 feet, constitute a third field of lar” endeavour. The book is authoritative to a high degree, and is 
translated by Hugh Merrick. Price, 1/17 7/3 (post 2/-). 

THE JAPANESE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT—Senke School (Shoji 
and Johnson), Here are presented the fundamental Japanese principles of design in flower arrangement, 
applicable to all good flewer composition, set down in simple, understandable and logical terms. There are 
numerous plates. Price, £3/14/3 (post 1/6). 

DICTIONARY OF MYSTICISM. (edited by Frank Gaynor). A collection of brief and concise definitions 
of hard-to-find and hard-to-define terms used in Religious Mysticism, Esoteric es Occultism, Psychical 
Research, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Astrology, Oriental Buddhism, Brahmanesm Sugism, Lamaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Theosophy, Kabbalesm, Magic and Demonology. Price, 21/9/9 (post 1/-). 

HAWAIIAN ANTIQUITIES (David Malo). This book contains materials of great value for the student of 
history, old-time traditions, songs, dances and sport, and myths of old Hawaii. The work is translated from 
the Hawaiian by Dr. N. B. Emerson. Price. ice, 23 bie ‘(post 1/-). 

THE GUIDE TO LONG-PLAYING RECORDS. Here are three volumes containing thoughtfully 
selected lists of the finest recordings of Vou al, Orchestral, Chamber and Solo Instrument music on 
long-playing records. Each recording is discussed briefly, with critical notes, and is presented alphabetically 
by composers, lists compositions, either alphabetically or in alphabetical groups—and there is an index 

of performers. Each volume may be purchased separately, the titles being—VOCAL MUSIC (Philip L, Miller), 
£2/7/6. ORCHESTRAL MUSIC (Irving Kolodin), 21/17/-. CHAMBER AND SOLO INSTRUMENT MUSIC 
(Harold C. Schonberg), £1/17/-. 


Special Service to all Libraries — Book Searching, Catalogues, etc. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia PHONE MU6129 


DYMOCK’S 


THE BIG STORE WITH THE BEST 
BOOKS 


DYMOCK’S FOR ALL BOOKS 


LARGE STOCKS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 fe 
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B 2461-3 
Box 1676 Y 


Try BARKER'S Firs: 
for All Library Supplies 


@ BOOK BINDING MATERIAL 
@ ART MATERIALS 
@ FILING CARDS 


are ALL available from our Stationery Department 


BARKER’S BOOKSTORE 


196 EDWARD STREET, BRISBANE 


WRITE FOR LISTS OF GENERAL, TECHNICAL, FICTION 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Library Bookbinding 


L. A. MALOUF 


Loose Parts are Lost Parts 
Have Them Bound 


Country Clients 
Welcome 


3 PENSHURST LANE, PENSHURST 
Phone: LU 2745 


| 
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Country Clients— 


We welcome all 
enquiries and 
guarantee service. 


Library Stationery 
Library Bookbinding 
Special Printing 

Dewey Shelf Guides etc. 


All work manufactured and produced 
on our own premises at— 
75 CANTERBURY ROAD, BANKSTOWN, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. Phone: UY 2256 


Librarians who use the... 


“CONTOURA” 
Portable Photocopier 
Save Both Time and Money 


Whether you wish to make copies from Books, Magazines, Periodicals or Pamphlets 
the “CONTOURA” is the ideal Photocopier. 

This handy portable machine weighs only 8 pounds and may be carried about like 
an attache case. It will copy a page in one minute. 

The “CONTOURA” is already an established success in America and England amongst 
Librarians, Teachers and Students. M 

The “CONTOURA” is simple in operation, soundly constructed and easy to maintain, 


THE “CONTOURA” 


is of inestimable value to Librarians 
Obtainable from:— 
Sole Aust Agents—PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT PTY. LTD., 
141 Elizabeth Street, Sydney—MA 1987 
Queensland—KAY CO., 621 Wickham Street, The Valley, Brisbane — L 4646 


Victoria—MILES OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., 165 Bourke St., Melbourne—MF 6103 
Sth. Aust.—HARDING & HALDEN PTY. LTD., 65 Flinders St., Adelaide—W 5748 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
AUSTRALIA 


REGISTRAR 


Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment as Registrar, Library Association 
of Australia. 

The Registrar’s duties are set out 
in the Constitution and By-Laws, and 
include also management of _ the 
Association’s head office and keeping 
its books. 

Certification in librarianship is desir- 
able, and applicants must at least be 
qualified to proceed to such certifi- 
cation. Appointment will be on six 
months’ probation. 


Salary according to qualifications and 
experience but not less than £900 p.a. 


Apply with statement of qualifications 
and experience, and supply names of 
two referees to: 


The Honorary General Secretary, 

The Library Association of Australia, 

c/- Public Library of New South Wales, 
Macquarie Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 


Closing date: 15th November, 1955. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


ARMIDALE, N.S.W. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT (FEMALE)- 
DIXSON LIBRARY 


Applications are invited for the position 
of Library Assistant (Female) in the 
Dixson Library. Applicants should hold 
a University Degree and at least the 
Preliminary Certificate of the Library 
Association of Australia, or equivalent 
qualifications. The successful applicant 
will be graded according to qualifications 
and experience. The salary will be 
within the range £790-957. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom appli- 
cations close on Monday, 21st November, 
1955. 

W. M. ROBB, 
Registrar. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LIBRARY PRACTICE 


The Public Library of New South Wales has issued 
a new, revised, varityped edition of its General 
Introduction to Library Practice. 


Copies may be obtained from the Public Library 
of New South Wales, Macquarie Street, Sydney, and 
from the Library Association of Australia ‘at the 


same address. 


Price: £1 5s. Od., post free. 
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A commercially published annual, containing 
the national legislation of Indonesia. Trans- 
lation of title: National legislation. 
Adat Law 
ADATRECHT BUNDELS: bezorgd door de 
Commissie voor het Adat Recht: uitgegeven door 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie: v. 1-44, 
1910-52. ’s Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1910-41. 
Adat law bundles: ed. by the Commission for 
Adat law: pub. by the Royal Institute for the 
Languages and Ethnology of the Netherlands 
Indies. The aim of these Adat Law bundles 
was the publication of primary source material 
on adat law. Volume 41 contains index to 
previous 40 vols. 
PANDECTEN VAN HET ADAT_ RECHT: 
{uitgegeven door het} Koninklijk Koloniaal Instituut 
te Amersterdam: mededeeling no 6, Afdeeling 
Volkenenkunde no 2. vols. 1-10, 1914-36. Amster- 
dam, 1914-36. Imprint varies. All published. 
Pandects of adat law: pub. by the Colonial 
Institute in Amsterdam: communication no. 6, 
Section Ethnology no. 2. Arranges in digest 
form (first under each of the 19 law circles and 
then under subject headings) information 
previously scattered over hundreds of sources 
of information. 
TIJDSCHRIFT VAN HET RECHT: orgaan van 
de Vereeniging van Juristen in Indonesie: deel 
1-150, 1849-1940. Batavia, Lange, etc., 1849-1940. 
Title varies. 
Law journal: journal of the Society of Lawyers 
in Indonesia. This set does not deal with adat 
law only but is an important source of informa- 
tion on adat law decisions, especially after 
about 1925. 
Handbooks on Adat Law 
1. VOLLENHOVEN, C. van. 
Het adat recht van Nederlandsch Indie. Leiden, 
Brill, 1906-33. 3v. 
The adat law of the Netherlands Indies. This 
is still the basic work on adat law by ‘“‘the 
discoverer of adat law’’, van Vollenhoven, who 
“‘discovered”’ adat law from behind his desk in 
Leiden. It was only in 1932, one year before 
his death, that he saw the Netherlands Indies. 
2. HAAR, B. ter. 
Adat law in Indonesia: tr. from the Dutch, ed. 
and introd. by E. Adamson Hoebel and A. 
Arthur Schiller. N.Y., Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1948. 
Library has also the un-abridged Dutch edition 
entitled ‘“‘Beginselen en stelsel van het adat 
recht’”’. Where van Vollenhoven gave a descrip- 
tion of each of the 19 law circles, his pupil ter 
Haar endeavoured to sketch the individual 
institutions of adat law (marriage in its different 
forms, laws of inheritance, etc.). 
3. CASSUTO, Is. H. 
Handleiding tot de studie van het adatrecht 
van Nederlandsch Indie. Haarlem, Bohn, 1936. 
Guide to the study of the adat law in the 
Netherlands Indies. Not as scholarly as the 
two previous works. 
4. LABBERTON, D. van Hinloopen. 
Dictionaire des terme de droit coutumier 
indonesien. La Hayes, Nijhoff, 1934. 
Dictionary of Indonesian adat law terms. 
Bibliography of Adat Law 
1. Literatuurlijst voor het adatrecht van Indonesie: 
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uitgegeven door de Adatrechtstichting te Leiden. 
*s Gravehage, Nijhoff, 1927. 
Bibliography of adat law of Indonesia: pub. by 
the Adat law foundation in Leiden. 

2. Aanvullende literatuurlijst voor het adatrecht 
van Indonesia: overdruk uit Adatrecht bundel 
40. ’s Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1938. 

Supplementary bibliography of adat law of 
Indonesia: reprinted from Adatrecht bundel 40. 
History 

DE OPKOMST VAN HET NEDERLANDSCH 

GEZAG IN OOST-INDIE: verzameling van 

onuitgegeven stukken uit het oud-koloniaal archiev: 

uitgegeven en bewerkt door J.K.J. de Jonge. 

’s Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1862-95. 17v. 

The beginning of the Netherlands power in the 
East Indies: unpublished material from the 
old colonial archieves: pub. and ed. by J. K. J. 
de Jonge. 

BATAVIAASCH GENOOTSCHAP VAN 

KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN. 

Dagh register gehouden int casteel Batavia vant 

passerende daer ter plaetse als over geheel Neder- 

landts Indie: anno 1624-1682. ’s Gravehage, Nijhoff, 

1896-1928. 30v. 

Diary kept at the castle of Batavia regarding 
happenings there as well as elsewhere in the 
Netherlands Indies. The Library has a micro- 
film copy of the unpublished Dagh Register for 
the succeeding period, 1682-1702. 
Encyclopaedias 

ENCYCLOPAEDIE VAN NEDERLANDSCH 

INDIE: v. 1-4 [with supplements, v. 5-8]. ’s 

Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1917-39. 

1. ENSIKLOPEDIA UMUM DALEM BAHASA 
INDONESIA: ed. by Adi Negoro [in lv.}. 

2. ENSIKLOPEDI INDONESIA: ed. by Husain 
Munaf [in lv.]. 

3. ENSIKLOPEDIA INDONESIA: ed. and pub. 
by W. van Hoeve [in 3v.] 1954- . 

Economy 

THE ECONOMIC REVIEW OF INDONESIA: 

v. 1-6, 1947-52. Djakarta, Department of Economic 

Affairs, 1947-52. All issued ? 

EKONOMI DAN KEUANGAN' INDONESIA: 

Economic and finance in Indonesia (formerly: 

Maandblad voor Financien) v. 4, 1951; v. 6-8, 

1953-55. Djakarta, Jajasan Penerbitan Economi 

dan Keunganga. 

Articles in Indonesian, English, Dutch. 
Expeditions 

SNELLIUS EXPEDITION IN THE EASTERN 

PART OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES, 

1929-30. 

[Scitntific results of the] Expedition . . . under 
the leadership of P. M. van Riel [on board 

H.M.S. Willebrord Snellius] Utrecht, 1933-36. 

6v. 

WEBER, Max Wilhelm Carl. 

Siboga expeditie . . . verzameld in Nederlandsch 

Oost Indie, 1899-1900: monographie nos 1-66. 

Leiden, Brill, 1901-44. 140 nos in 30v. 

Nos. 5, 18, 19, 23, 41, 63, 64 wanting. Text 
in English, German, French, Dutch. 

NOVA GUINEA: uitkomsten der Nederlandsch 

Nieuw Guinea Expeditie in 1903 onder leiding van. 

A. Wichmann: v. 1-18. Leiden, Brill, 1909-36. 

All published. 
KAUDERN, Walter Alexander. 
Ethnographical studies in Celebes: results of the 
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author’s expedition to Celebes, 1917-20. Goteborg, 
Elanders, 1925 44. 6v. 

Ethnology 
K. INSTITUUT VOOR DE TAAL-, LAND- EN 
VOLKENKUNDE VAN NEDERLANDSCH 
INDIE. 
Verhandelingen: v. 1, 1938 to date [Den Haag], 
Nijhoff, 1938- 
K. INSTITUUT VOOR DE TAAL-, LAND- EN 
VOLKENKUNDE VAN NEDERLANDSCH 
INDIE. 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- end volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie: v. 57, 87, 91, 93, 96, 102-107. 
Den Haag, Nijhoff, 
TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR INDISCHE’ TAAL-, 
LAND- EN VOLKENKUNDE: uitgegeven door 
het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen: v. 1-53, 1852-1905. Batavia, 
1852-1905. 
CULTUREEL INDIE: onder redactie van de 
Afdeeling Volkenkunde van het Indisch Instituut, 
Amsterdam: v. 1-8, 1939-46. Leiden, Brill, 1939-46. 
All published. 
INDONESIE: tweemaandelijks tijdschrift gewijd 
aan het Indonesisch cultuur gebied: v. 1-8, 1947/48- 
4/55. ’s Gravenhage, van Hoeve 1937-55. 
K. NEDERLANDSCH AARDRIJKSKUNDIG 
GENOOTSCHAP. 
Tijdschift: v. 1-7, 1876-83; 2nd series v. 1-72, 
1884-1955. Amsterdam, 1876-1955. 

This Tijdschrift does not deal with Indonesie 

only; has much information on New Guinea 

expeditions. 
NEDERLANDSCH INDIE, OUD EN NIEUW: 
NETHERLANDS INDIA, OLD AND NEW: a 
monthly magazine devoted to Indonesian art, 
archeology, architecture, flora, fauna, agriculture, 
the industrial arts, ethnology, trade, communica- 
tions and tourism. v. 1-18, 1916/17-33. Amsterdam, 
van Munster, 1916-33. v. 19 wanting. 

Bibliography 

REPERTORIUM OP DE LITERATUUR 
BETREFFENDE DE NEDERLANDSCHE 
KOLONIEN: 1840-1932. ’s Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 
1880-1934. v. 
INDONESIE—Kantor Bibliografi National 

Berita bulanan: v. 2 no I- , 1954— 
Bandung, 1954. 

“Monthly news”’ is published by the National 

Bibliographical Bureau. 

OCKELOEN, G. 

Catalogus van boeken en tijdschriften uitgegeven 
in Nederlandsch Oost Indie van 1870-1937. Batavia, 
Kolff, 1940 (?). 

Catalogue of books and periodicals published 

in the Netherlands Indies. This was later con- 

tinued under the similar Indonesmn title 

Catalogus dari buku-buku jang diterbitkan di 

Indonesia; Library has the years: 1937-41, 

1945-49, 1950-51. 1941-45 never published ? 

Books and Libraries 
Pekan buku Indonesia: 1954- . Djakarta, 
Gunung Agung, 1954. 

Indonesian book market. Annual. 
PERPUSTAKAAN: v. 1 no , 1954— 
Djakarta, Perhimpunan Ahli Perpustakaan seluruh 
Indonesia, 1954— 

Libraries: pub. by the Association of Librarians 

throughout Indonesia. 
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BUKU KITA: madjalah untuk buku dan pembatja: 
v. L no l- , Jan. 1955- . Djakarta, Gunung 
Agung, 1955-— 

Our book: journal of the book and the reader. 

Daily Newspapers 
The following newspapers chosen as representing 
an overall view of Indonesian opinion have been 
taken since 1952. For part of 1954-55 the Library 
maintained a selective index of Times of Indonesia, 
but this has been abandoned since the appearance 
of Asian Recorder. 
. Pedoman. 
. Merdeka. 
Keng Po. 
Sin Po. 
. Times of Indonesia. 
Javabode. 
. Indonesian Observer. 
Science 

MADJALAH ILMU ALAM UNTUK INDONESIA: 
Indonesian journal of natural science: v. 1-110, 
1851-1953. Batavia, 1851-1953. Title varies 
(v. 1-100 Natuurkundig tijdschrift voor Neder- 
landsch Indie; v. 101-102 Natuurwetenschappelijk 
tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie: v. 103-106 
Chronica naturae). 
NEDERLANDSCH INDISCH NATUURWETEN- 
SCHAPPELIJK CONGRESS. 
Handelingen: v. 1-7, 1919-35. Welteyreden, 
1920-36. 

Proceedings of the Netherlands Indies Science 

Congress. 
DE TROPISCHE NATUUR: orgaan van de Neder- 
landsch Indische Natuurhistorische Vereeniging: 
v. 1-20, 1912-41. “‘Weltevreden, 1912-41. 

Tropical nature: journal of the Netherlands 

Indies Association for natural history. 


Art 
SENI: Madjalah bulanan: v. 1 no 1, Jan. 1955- 
Art: monthly journal. 

Politics and Government 
NETHERLANDS—Departement van Kolonien. 
Indisch verslag: 1847-1939. ’s Gravenhage, Lands- 
drukkerij, 1849-1940. 

Title varies. Often quoted as ‘‘Koloniaal 
verslag”’ or ‘‘Verslag van bestuur en staat’; 
originally covering both the East and the West 
Indies, since 1931 issued separately for each 
of the colonies. Contains yearly account of the 
Netherlands Government to Parliament regard- 
ing its policy and administration of the colonies; 
text accompanied by detailed statistics. Since 
1931 statistics printed separately as vol. 2, 
a particularly valuable source of information. 
UTRECHTSCHE BIJDRAGEN TOT DE 
GESCHIEDENIS, HET STRATSRECHT EN DE 
ECONOMIE VAN NEDERLANDSCH INDIE: 
nos 1-25. Utrecht, Oosthoek, 1934-1953. All issued. 
Utrecht’s contributions to the history, the 
constitutional law and economy of the Nether- 
lands Indies. 
NETHERLANDS INDIES. 
Onderzoeknaar de mindere welvaart der Inlandsche 
bevolking op Java en Madeoera. Batavia, van 
Dorp, 1905-14, 9 v. in 29; imprint varies; published 
in 171 issues, 6 issues wanting. 
Investigation into the low prosperity level of 
the native population in Java and Madeira. 
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Book Review Section 


Bibliothek, Bibliothekar, Bibliothekswis- 
senschaft: Festschrift Joris Vortius zum 60. 
Geburtstag dargebracht [Unter Mitarbeit 
von Willi Gober, Horst Kunze und Eugen 
Paunel herausgegben von Heinrich Roloff| 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1954. vii, 440 p., 
front, plates (incl. ports). DM 24.— 

None can deny that Joris Vorstius is one 
of Germany’s leading librarians. His fame 
has reached far beyond the frontiers of 
Germany and the impressive list of his pub- 
lications which occupies the first 16 pages 
of this book, leaves no doubt that his name 
is a by-word of scholarly librarianship. 
Vorstius has been particularly interested in 
the theory and practice of bibliography and 
he was editor of the first two editions of 
the Index bibliographicus. (We learn on 
p.49 of this Festschrift that he is about to 
edit a new, fourth edition—the third having 
been issued under the editorship of Theo- 
dore Besterman). Between the two world 
wars he has issued a German equivalent to 
Library literature. His own contributions 
on the subject of librarianship between 1926 
and 1953 number over one hundred; to 
these he added 112 book reviews. This is a 
remarkable output for a man who at the 
same time was actively engaged in the 
scientific and administrative work of the 
principal library of a country. Since 1947 
he has been the editor of the famous 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen. 

The Festschrift has been edited by the 
principal librarians of the Eastern Sector of 
Berlin, but contributions from all parts of 
Germany and some from abroad have helped 
to make this book a fair mirror of the in- 
spiration with which Vorstius has imbued 
his younger colleagues as well as his contem- 
poraries. The Festschrift is therefore indeed 
a feast—though at times we long for a lib- 
eral supply of ‘vodka to help us swallow 
those awfully big words in which writers 
from the Russian zone indulge. However, 
it is just the number of contributions (20 
out of 31) from the Eastern side of the 
Iron Curtain which provides one of our 
principal interests in this publication. It 
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would be beyond the scope of this review 
to deal with the issues raised by colleagues 
such as Borov, Feyl, Kunze and others who 
see in librarianship a means par excellence 
of securing the foundations of a communist 
society. Their articles as well as the writ- 
ings of other Marxist-Leninist librarians 
may form a suitable subject for analysis at 
a later date. 

There are three principal divisions under 
which the papers in this book are arranged. 
First there are eight papers on bibliography 
and scientific and scholarly research; then 
follow fourteen papers on library adminis- 
tration and practical aspects of librarian- 
ship; the last nine articles deal with the 
history of the book and of libraries. Most 
authors are almost exclusively concerned 
with university libraries and their problems, 
but references to the newly developed 
“people’s libraries” occur among the writers 
from Eastern Germany and the Democratic 
People’s Republics. The work and tasks of 
State reference libraries also received atten- 
tion in some articles. The issue of classified 
vs. dictionary catalogue is apparently still 
very much alive in Germany and its reper- 
cussions are noticeable in several papers. 
The paper by W. Fuchs On the systematics 
and so-called unity of the sciences—though 
it may appear in this collection like a fish 
out of water—deals with bibliographic sys- 
tems as a side issue. It contains an odd 
statement concerning Bliss: “Among libra- 
rians, the American Bliss, influenced by 
John Dewey [my italics] and the Indian 
Ranganathan, who began with mathematics, 
deserve special mention.” 


In both sectio.s there are descriptions of 
the reconstruction of the principal libraries 
in Bulgaria and in Czechoslovakia. G. 
Reichardt, Berlin, contributes a good sur- 
vey on The importance of annotations for 
bibliographies and catalogues in which he 
not only discusses such general practices as 
the provision of classification marks in 
national bibliographies, but also offers con- 
crete criticism of the relationship between 
libraries and documentation. 
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The third section on historical bibliog- 
raphy contains inter alia descriptions of a 
mediaeval library register from Croyland 
Abbey (near Cambridge) and of a rare 
incunabulum from Augsburg. There are also 
two articles of a biographical character deal- 
ing with J. S. Ersch, a contemporary of 
Goethe, and with the famous Austrian poet 
and dramatist F. Grillparzer, who spent the 
short period of nine months working at the 
Viennese Court library, and who later tried 
unsuccessfully to obtain a permanent posi- 
tion at one of Austria’s university or State 
libraries. In this connection it is interesting 
to remember that the author of the article 
on Grillparzer wrote some time ago on 
Goethe as Librarian (Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, v. 63:235-269, 1949). It 
sems doubtful to me whether the very brief 
and superficial connections of such men as 
Goethe and Grillparzer with the libraries of 
their day can be a fruitful source of inspira- 
tion for librarians. These men never in- 
tended to be librarians in the modern sense 
of the word. Their interests. were predomin- 
antly literary and however important their 
creative and administrative work may have 
been, its significance for us as librarians is 
of about the same order as Newton’s work 
for the Quantum theory. 


A portrait of the famed colleague serves 
as a frontispiece, but I regret the absence of 
a biographical sketch of the “Jubilar”—a 
failing which is only too common among 
Festschriften. We must be grateful to Dr. 
Joris Vorstius not only for having provided 
through his 60th birthday a suitable occasion 
for the publication of this fine Festschrift— 
and I am sure all my Australian colleagues 
will join me in wishing Dr. Vorstius’ life will 
provide further occasions for Festschriften 
—but also for the thought and work' he has 
inspired and led in others. 


—D. H. BORCHARDT. 


WANTED 


D.C. 14th ed. Write, stating condition and 
price to E. Topperwien, 10 Foam Street, 
Hampson, S.7, Victoria. 
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SOME BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
LIBRARIANSHIP AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
RECENTLY RECEIVED IN AUSTRALIA 

(List supplied by the Western Australian Branch) 

American Library Association. Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom. Freedom of communication: pro- 
ceedings of the First Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom, New York City. Tune 28-29, 1952, spon- 
sored by the Committee. Chicago, A.L.A., 1954 
viii, 143p. 

Briggs, J. R. The use of type. Lond., Blandford P., 
1954. 220p. illus., bibliog. 

Chicago. University. Graduate Library School. The 
core of education for librarianship: a report of a 
workshop held under the auspices of the . . School, 
August 10-11, 1953. Chicago, A.L.A., 1954. [ix]. 
68p. 

Freer, P., comp. Bibliography and modern book pro- 
duction. Johannesburg. Witwatersrand Univ. P.. 
1954. xiv, 345p. bibliog. 

Leigh, R. D., ed. Major problems in the education 
of librarians. N.Y., Columbia U.P.. 1954. xi, 416p. 
bibliog. 

Library Association, Statistics of public (rate-sup- 
ported) libraries in Great Britain and Northern 

London. University. School of Librarianship and 
Ireland, 1952-53. Lond.. L.A.. 1954. 27p. 
Archives. Cataloguing principles and practice . . 
lectures delivered at a vacation course of the... 
School. Lond., Library Association. 1954. viii, 159p. 

Mallaber, K. A. A_ primer of bibliography. Lond., 
Association of Assistant Librarians, 1954. 192p. 
illus., bibliog. 

Rose, E. The public library in American life. N.Y., 
Columbia U.P., 1954. xviii, 238p. 

Sayers, W. C. B. An introduction to library classifi- 
cation. 9th ed. Lond., Grafton. 1954. xxiv. 32Up. 
Schenk, G. K. County and regional librar ydevelop- 

ment. Chicago, A.L.A.. 1954. 263p. 

Staveley, R. Notes on modern bibliography. Lond., 
Library Association, 1954. vii. 111p. bibliog. 

Tauber, M. F., and others. Technical services in lib- 
raries: acquisitions, cataloguing. classification. bind- 
ing, photographic reproduction and _ circulation 
operations. N.Y., Columbia U.P.. 1954. xvi, 487p. 

Thornton. J. L. and Tully. R. I. J. Scientific books, 
libraries and collectors: a study of bibliography and 
the book trade in relation to science. Lond., Lib- 
rary Association, 1954. x. 288p. illus.. bibliog. 

Turner, G. The private press: its achievement and 
influence. Association of Assistant Librarians (Mid- 
land Division), 1954. 24p. 

United States. Library of Congress. Reference Depart- 
ment. General Reference and Bibliography Division. 
Bibliographical procedures and style. Washington, 
Library of Congress, 1954. vi, 127p. bibliog. 


FOR SALE 
ZEITSCHRIFT fur naturforschung 
v. 1, 1946. v. 2a, 1947. 


Apply: Librarian, C.S.I.R.O. National Standards 
Laboratory, University Grounds, City Road, 
Chippendale, N.S.W. 
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I CAN JUMP PUDDLES | 


by Alan Marshall 


Mr. Marshall is greatly admired for his insight, 
humanity and fluent style. These and other fine 
qualities abound in his latest book, in which he — 
sympathetically describes his own childhood, marred 
by polio, and the life around him as he saw it. It is 
attractively illustrated with line drawings by Alison 
Forbes. 18/9 


RURAL INDUSTRIES in the 
AUSTRALIAN ECONOMY 


by Ian Shannon 


Written by one of our few trained agricultural 
economists, this important book approaches the 
subject from every salient angle, analyses it thoroughly 
and suggests practical solutions to many current 
economic problems. 22/6 


CHESHIRES 


Booksellers and Publishers 


_ 338 Little Collins Street and 362 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne, C.1 


Phone: MU 9532 
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Books and library records are 
safest stored in Steelbilt 


All units are finished in ‘Steeibiit 


Steelbilt doesn’t only carry a large proportion of the books in 
Australian libraries, it stores the majority of their catalogues 
and library records, too. 

Steelbilt Adjustable Library Shelving gives the largest 
storage of books in the least amount of space, and is rust- 
proof, verminproof and does not warp. As the need for 
shelving grows, identical units can be added. 

For catalogue purposes Steelbilt card cabinets are avail- 
able. These can be stacked one on top of the other to house 
a catalogue of unlimited size. 
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